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THE ASTHETIC CAPACITY OF THE AFRO-AMER- 
ICAN. 


[A Paper Presented at a Convention of Afro-American Educators, in Nashville, Tenn.] 


I use the phrase, Afro-American, because it describes man, 
not from his complexion, but from his origin. It is just as 
honorable, and just as appropriate, as Anglo-American. It 
means, that just as my ancestors came from Adam to America, 
by way of England, so the ancestors of the colored man came 
from Adam to America, by way of Africa. And so far as I 
know, and so far as we had to do with it, one route is just as 
honorable and creditable—if we may take credit for what be- 
longs only to the Being ‘‘who made of one blood all nations 
of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath deter- 
mined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation,’’—as the other. Literally speaking, we are none 
of us Americans, except the native aborigines; and there 
have not been wanting learned men who have argued that 
they were Jews—Hebrew-Americans! At any rate, it is 
probable that they came from somewhere else. And the very 
name Indian given them was the result of a misapprehension 
as to their relation to the Old World. So instead of trying to 
classify men according to their complexion, I would classify 
them according to their history. Their complexion is com- 
paratively unimportant ; their origin is a matter of interest- 
ing study. True, when I am called an Anglo-American, I am 
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reminded that my ancestors were once heathen. So was 
Abraham, the great ancestor of David, ay, and of David’s 
greater son, our Lord Himself. What doI care, if I am not 
a heathen myself? Who am I, that I should not be willing to 
look at the rock from which I have been hewn? If God’s 
great sledge-hammer has broken me off, and He has hewn me 
to shape, so that He can use me, who am I, that I should be 
ashamed of the process? No man can live in his past, in his 
ancestors. He must always live in the future. It is so of 
nations, as well. You must set something before him, if you 
would elevate him. He will seldom rise higher than your 
thoughts of him. 

Every epoch has its faith, its dominant idea, its watchword. 
The watchword of this epoch is man; man made in God’s 
image! that is the name, written in blood, on all the late 
battlefields. It used to be kings and queens, emperors and 
empresses, cardinals and priests, generals and captains. 
But they have had their day. Historians have left off writ- 
ing of them, and have taken to writing of the people; of 
homes and hamlets, of industries and trades; of what the 
people drink, and how they live. A few years ago what 
George III. did was a great deal more important to read 
about than what was done by all his subjects, in Europe or 
America. Then, George Washington was a rebel leader, for 
whose neck a halter was ready, though all their great gen- 
erals were unable to catch him. America meant nothing ; 
well, nothing but wild lands, wild beasts, and wild men ! 
There was not a crowned head, nor a tiaraed head in all her 
borders. But, to-day, one American, be he Anglo-American, 
or Afro-American, or whatever word is before the hyphen 
connecting with American, counts for more, as indicating the 
future of humanity, than all the crowned heads of Europe, 
with all their great armies behind them. America stands for 
an idea. That idea is man. 

This, then, is an epoch. Whatever this free man, raised up 
by Washington and the Continental Fathers—for this is just 
what they meant—puts his hands to, is dignified, is conse- 
crated. Because, humble as he is, and imperfect as he is, God 
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made him in Hisown image. If he swing the ax or the pick- 
ax, the sickle or the scythe, if he drive a horse or curry him, 
if he wait upon himself, or upon some other man, like his first 
great ancestor, in the sweat of his brow eating bread, provid- 
ing bread for his children, clothing them and sending them to 
school or to church, his work is holy. It is not the work 
done, the name of the work, the sphere of the work, it is the 
motive of the work which characterizes it. We read of the 
Apostle Paul that he earned his own living by the work of 
his hands, by manual labor. Menial, some of us would call 
it, who think it is the part of a man to shirk such labor ; who 
do not think it dignified in us to wait upon ourselves. We call 
it menial because of our own meanness. I know the natural 
tendency is to think that since men of wealth often decline to 
do for themselves what they have not the time to do, or the 
education to do, or the strength to do, or the sense to do, the 
highest aspiration in a young man should lead him to reach 
the same condition of semi-helplessness. And so in study. 
Young men will not take industrial training, will not learn 
how to use their hands, how to use tools, or how to put mate- 
rials together, because, as they conceive, these things are be- 
neath them. They are above them. Any honest labor for 
self-support is on the level of any other honest labor for self- 
support. When we are thinking that working at a trade, as 
the second Adam did, and working on the land, as did the 
first Adam, is less honorable than writing a prescription, or 
drawing up a brief, or preparing a sermon, we are stultifying 
ourselves. We should put the dignity of the motive into 
the character of the work. It determines the character of 
the work. I came from a region where all the children are 
taught the dignity, the holiness of labor. I was brought up 
to handle the ax, and the saw, and the hoe; in a word, to 
do anything which a boy could do toward obtaining his own 
livelihood, or contributing to the comfort of the family of a 
country pastor of limited means. And I know that the secret 
of the moral power of New England is in the fact that the 
humblest day-laborer is just as much honored, in himself, as 
the most successful and accomplished lawyer, doctor or min- 
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ister. I remember a shoemaker in my father’s parish, who 
was one of the most useful and influential of its members. 

Now, I have said all this to prevent being misunderstood, 
or misrepresented in what I am about to say. I have pleaded, 
elsewhere, for the higher education of the Afro-American, 
that he should have the best chance this great, free America 
can give him, to make of himself the great teacher, the great 
professional man, of whatever sphere. I want now to plead for 
him, in the direction of zesthetic culture ; briefly to indicate 
his possibilities here also. Doubtless we all agree that the 
Afro-American should be more largely represented in agri- 
cultural pursuits than anywhere else. Then, the industries 
should claim his attention, shoemaking, blacksmithing, brick- 
laying, house building, and the other industrial employments, 
pursued by the hand, but no less by the mind, if intelligently 
followed. It is just so with the Anglo-American ; why not 
with him? Then should come teaching, and lastly the profes- 
sions. Now, I would plead, that along this whole line of 
culture, and as an incident to it, the Afro-American be taught 
the knowledge and the pursuit of the beautiful; for this is 
the meaning of the word esthetics. 

It is often thought that elegance and refinement belong 
only to wealth and high station; and that ordinary people 
have no time to attend to what adds grace and beauty to life. 
But God has made everything beautiful in its time — has 
fitted the flowers to their season ; has suited the color of birds 
and of animals to their habitat. Creation has come from 
God, just as much as the sublime picture on the canvas comes 
from the mind and hand of the artist. This esthetic quality 
in creation, God intended for man. It ministers to his com- 
fort; it takes away from him the sense of an otherwise hard 
lot, and it is to him an object lesson, as to how he should 
beautify and adorn the earth, where he represents his Creator. 
The poet Wordsworth describes one of his characters thus : 


‘“The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And nothing more.’ 
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Then, again, of himself, he says : 


‘*To me, the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


This was the difference between two men as to esthetic 
culture. Pansies are supposed to have their name from the 
French, to think ; because there is something in them which 
especially awakens thought. But every flower is a thought 
of God. There is an esthetic philosophy in the tint, the text- 
ure, the environment, the purity, the innocence, the trust of 
every flower that blows. It was the Great Teacher who 
taught trust in God from the lilies. And the difference be- 
tween the aboriginal man, who paints and tattoes himself and 
dances his rhythmic war-dance, and the man who puts upon 
the canvas a transcript of Nature, from the Alps or the Sierras, 
or who paints Belshazzar’s Feast, and gives us the Oratorio of 
the Creation, is, that the one has not been put to tuition to 
the thoughts of God and the other has. Of course, in each 
must be implied adequate original endowment. For, I sup- 
pose, there may be as much variety of original endowment in 
the Afro-American as in the Anglo-American. You cannot 
make a Shakespeare out of every Anglo-Saxon, nor a Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. But what in their environment made 
these great men possible was the fact that they had scope 
and verge enough in the direction of their endowment. In 
one of his discourses before the Royal Academy, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds says to young painters, ‘‘Consider with yourself, 
how a Michael Angelo or a Raffaelle would have treated the 
subject you are handling and work yourself into a belief that 
your picture is to be seen and criticised by them when com- 
pleted.”” But Michael Angelo and Raffaelle were only men, 
highly gifted as they were. Phidias, when men wondered at 
the painstaking with which he finished the unexposed por- 
tions of the figures for the Parthenon, replied, ‘‘ That it was 
for the gods!’’ The Creator Himself endows men with the 
capacity which they possess. He awakens in men these 
thoughts that do wander through eternity ; these aspirations 
for the ideal; for the far-off, the unattained and dim. And 
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every creature of God owes it to his Creator to aspire to be, 
and to realize in life and in art, what the Creator intended. 

There are some things in the direction of cesthetics which 
the Afro-American, notwithstanding the greatest drawbacks 
and disadvantages, has already accomplished. He has given 
us the only folk-songs, the only folk-lore of the continent. 
Without training in music or literature, the native growth of 
his mental and social life—the perfume from his lot of sorrow 
—he has taken some of the melodies of his heart and his 
environment and sung them in the ear of the nations till they 
have listened entranced. Some of these productions are just 
as genuine works of art as the lyrics of Burns himself. Who 
composed them, no man knows. They were the breathings of 
soul-sorrowing humanity after consolation, after comfort and 
support. If there is anything more pathetic than the words 
and the music of ‘‘ Steal away to Jesus,’’ I do not know 
where it is, in any language, from whatever culture. Folk- 
songs of whatever land all spring from some common senti- 
ment or experience, which the heart must in some way utter. 
Among the nations of Europe, the folk-song does not go far 
South. As Carl Matz has said, ‘‘It is the Northerner, 
maintaining with nature his stern struggle for existence ; sit- 
ting long winter evenings at his fireside’’; it is the North- 
erner, shut in by the cold to his own home-thoughts, who 
produces the folk-songs. The Southerner, living as he does, 
largely out of doors, amid the luxuriant displays of Nature, 
beneath a sky decked with gems like an Oriental beauty, lives 
largely in the transient, on the surface of life. But here, in 
the Afro-American, is an exception. The great shadows that 
overhung his lot and destiny, the manner in which he was 
shut into his own thoughts, feelings and sufferings ; the ex- 
travagant and weird character of even his religious experi- 
ences, made these folk-songs well up, as water comes from 
unknown sources in the earth; awakened within his soul 
melodious cadences, of pathetic sweetness unequaled. And 
here the Russian serf and the Afro-American utter themselves 
alike and for similar reasons, though the Russian folk-song is 
sentimental and the Afro-American religious. 
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It we turn from the folk-songs, the songs that haunted the 
cabin-quarters at twilight, when the tired laborers gathered 
in little clusters to while away the hours of darkness in each 
other’s society ; or when they came together and in their rude 
way sat at the feet of Jesus ; the melodies which their hearts 
framed as incense to Him; if we turn from these folk-songs 
to the folk-lore, to the fables uttered by their Asops, in the 
ears of little children, we find similar productions ; the taste 
for the beautiful taking on the form of myth and parable. 
Here the pathetic seriousness of life is dropped and a kind of 
native wit and wisdom take its place. 

I do not know how the Uncle Remus literature affects 
other minds. I call it a literature. It is a little world of 
itself. It is a world as full of sagacity and mother-wit and 
imagination as anything ever done by Benjamin Franklin. 
It is literature wonderfully free from mistaken notions as to 
the conduct of life. I cannot conceive any more delightful 
reading for children. Surely, the little boys who sit at the 
feet of this sable teacher must sit there entranced. Joel 
Chandler Harris, who has compiled this literature, says that 
it is the unmixed and unadulterated work of the Afro-Amer- 
ican himself. It is not part Harris and part Uncle Remus. 
Uncle Remus stands to that literature, the representative of 
a race. Mr. Harris has sat by the hour—so he says—and 
listened to these wonderful impersonations to this dramatic 
dialogue, so full of human nature and human wisdom falling 
from the lips of ordinary workmen on the railroad. These 
stories have come to him just like the prolific vegetation 
from the richest soil. They are not artificial. They are a 
native growth from a peculiar type of humanity. To my 
mind they are just as original as the fables of A/sop, and 
they certainly are more life-like and better told. Here the 
plantation dialect takes on some of the qualities of a primi 
tive language. It is terse, picturesque, graphic; word paint- 
ing, and almost word-acting. Both of these unassisted ac- 
complishments are along esthetic lines. 

In his Republic, Plato says that ‘‘ the young citizens must 
not be allowed to grow up among images of evil, lest their 
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souls assimilate the ugliness of their surroundings. Rather, 
they should be like men living in a beautiful and healthy place. 
From everything that they see and hear loveliness like a breeze 
should pass into their souls, and teach them, without their 
knowing it, the truth, of which beauty is the manifestation.”’ 
Beauty, then, is truth manifested. God’s truth, just as really 
as though it were moral or spiritual: God’s truth addressed 
to man’s soul. The effect of such surroundings in Nature, 
Wordsworth in his poem on ‘‘ Lucy ’’ has thus described ; 


‘*And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.’”’ 


And in our higher schools I would have the Afro-American 
surrounded by things of beauty, as he engages in his work ; by 
painting, statue, bust; I would have him familiar with great 
masterpieces in music and poetry, not because I expect he will 
produce painters and sculptors, or Miltons and Shakespeares, 
any more rapidly than his Anglo-American brother has done, 
but because the ‘‘ mute, inglorious Milton,’’ the potential 
Shakespeare, the possible Rubens, the unconscious Handel, 
may only need the awakening which usually comes from such 
an environment, and because, whether he succeed or fail to 
create, to secure eminence in zesthetic directions, the power to 
appreciate such things will add to his enjoyment, as well as to 
his capacity to discern beautiful things, where the Creator has 
placed them for his study and inspiration. 

Race characteristics are very different in different races. 
In the Afro-American, the imitative faculty, which is at the 
foundation of zesthetic culture, is especially prominent. To 
this faculty, we have only to add the best models, and apply 
the usual stimulus for exertion, and there is not a department 
of zesthetic culture in which he will not succeed. The pos- 
sibilities of such culture; such an outlook in his horizon ; 
such a perspective he needs, as much as the Anglo-American. 
Esthetic culture is not, indeed, his imminent necessity. It 
should be, first, industrial culture; the art of using his 
hands. It should be, secondly, logical culture ; a study into 
the reason of things. He needs to acquire the power to reason 
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correctly. This is the organizing faculty. The arts must 
wait, with him, as they have waited with all races. But, that 
in due time, in the higher flowering and fruitage which will 
surely come to him, as he is more and more educated, as he 
commands leisure, as he has the means to expend, and the 
time to use, these, too, will have their full share of his atten- 
tion, I do not doubt. 

There is nothing more remarkable than the esthetic unfold- 
ing of the Anglo-American of the South since the close of the 
war. It has been very brilliant and rapid. How far it is the 
result of the changed civil and economic conditions, it would 
be difficult to say ; how far it is the result of a moral regen- 
eration. But the fact is perfectly patent. The great New 
South has not only begun to put the pulse of her life into 
industrial interests; into railroads and mines and manufact- 
ures ; but she is showing a tropical unfolding in literary pro- 
duction ; in novels and poems and criticism. It seems to me 
she is doing more relatively, and doing better, than any other 
part of our great free republic. That this unfolding into the 
bloom of eloquence and fiction and song will be confined to any 
single branch of the human family, I do not expect. I expect 
that all her sons and daughters, those of Afro-American as 
well as Anglo-American origin, will yet participate in it. 





‘‘This isadream! But, no dream; let us hope 
That years and days, the summers and the springs, 
Follow each other with unvarying powers ! 
The grapes which dye thy wine are richer far 
Through culture than the wild wealth of the rock ; 
The suave plum, than the savage-tasted drape ; 
The pastured honey-bee drops choicer sweet ; 
The flowers turn double, and the leaves turn flowers.”’ 


And this is my expectation for the Afro-American; this 
equatorial vegetation which the hand of the great Husband- 
man is pruning and guiding for its part in the beauty and 
glory of our composite America ! 





J. E. RANKIN. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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LYNCHING BLACK PEOPLE BECAUSE THEY ARE 
BLACK. 


We claim to be a Christian country and a highly civilized Nation, yet 
I fearlessly affirm that there is nothing in the history of savages to sur- 
pass the blood-chilling horrors and fiendish excesses perpetrated against 
the colored people by the so-called enlightened and Christian people of 
the South. It iscommonly thought that only the lowest and most dis- 
gusting birds and beasts, such as buzzards, vultures, and hyenas, will 
gloat over and prey upon dead bodies; but the Southern mob, in its 
rage, feeds its vengeance by shooting, stabbing, and burning when 
their victims are dead. 

Now, the special charge against the negro by which this ferocity is 
justified, and by which mob law is defended by good men North and 
South, is alleged to be assaults by negroes upon white women. This 
charge once fairly started, no matter by whom or in what manner, 
whether well or ill founded, whether true or false, is certain to subject 
the accused to immediate death. It is nothing that in the case there 
may be a mistake as to identity. It is nothing that the victim pleads 
“not guilty.” It is nothing that he only asks for time to establish his 
innocence. It is nothing that the accused is of fair reputation, and his 
accuser is of an abandoned character. Itis nothing that the majesty 
of the law is defied and insulted. No time is allowed for defense or 
explanation ; he is bound with cords, hurried off, amid the frantic yells 
and cursing of the mob, to the scaffold, and under its shadow he is tor- 
tured till,*by paiti or promises, he is made to think he can possibly 
gain time, or save his life by confession, and then, whether innocent or 
guilty, he is shot, hanged, stabbed, or burned to death amid the wild 
shouts of the mob. When the will of the mob has been accomplished, 
when its thirst for blood has been quenched, when its victim is speech- 
less, silent and dead, his mobocratic accusers and murderers of course 
have the ear of the world all to themselves, and the world generally 
approves their verdict. 


THE ‘‘ BETTER CLASSES” IN THE SOUTH. 


Now, it is important to know how this state of affairs is viewed by 
the better classes of the Southern States. I will tell you ; and I venture 
to say if our hearts were not already hardened by familiarity with such 
crimes against the negro, we should be shocked and astonished by the 
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attitude of these so-called better classes of the southern people and their 
lawmakers. With a few noble exceptions, the upper classes of the 
South are in full sympathy with the mob and its deeds. There are few 
earnest words uttered against the mob or its deeds. Press, platform 
and pulpit are either generally silent, or they openly apologize for the 
mob. The mobocratic murderers are not only permitted to go free, 
untried and unpunished, but are lauded and applauded as honorable 
men and good citizens, the guardians of Southern women. If lynch 
law is in any case condemned, it is only condemned in one breath and 
excused in another. 


The great trouble with the negro in the South is, that all presump- 
tions are against him. A white man has but to blacken his face, and 
commit a crime to have some negro lynched in his stead. An aban- 
doned woman has only to start the cry that she has been insulted by 
a black man, to have him arrested and summarily murdered by the mob. 
Frightened and tortured by his captors, confused into telling crooked 
stories about his whereabouts-at the time when the alleged crime was 
committed, and the death penalty is at once inflicted, though his story 
may be but the incoherency of ignorance or distraction caused by 
terror. 


ATROCIOUS CRIME ALLEGED. 


The crime alleged against the negro is the most revolting which 
men cancommit. Itisa crime that awakens the intensest abhorrence 
and invites mankind to kill the criminal on sight. This charge, thus 
brought against the negro, and as constantly reiterated by his enemies, 
is not merely against the individual culprit, as would be the case with 
an individual culprit of any other race, but it is in a large measure a 
charge against the colored race as such. It throws over every colored 
man a mantle of odium, and sets upon him a mark for popular hate more 
distressing than the mark set upon the first murderer. It points him out 
as an object of suspicion and avoidance. Now, it is in this form that 
you and I, and all of us, are required to meet it and refute it, if that 
can be done. In the opinion of some of us it is thought that it were 
well to say nothing about it ; that the least said about it the better. In 
this opinion I do not concur. Taking this charge in the broad and 
comprehensive sense in which it is presented, and as now stated, I feel 
that it ought to be met, and, as a colored man, I am grateful for the 
opportunity now afforded me to meet it. For I believe it can be met, 
and successfully met. I am of opinion that a people too spiritless to 
defend themselves are not worth defending. 

I do not pretend that negroes are saints or angels. I do not deny 
that they are capable of committing the crime imputed to them, but I 
utterly deny that they are any more addicted to the commission of that 
crime than is true of any other variety of the human family. 
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HUMANE AND CHRISTIAN DEFENSE. 


It is the misfortune of the colored people in this country that the 
sins of the few are visited upon the many; and I am here to speak for 
the many, whose reputation is put in peril by the sweeping charge in 
question. With General Grant, and every other honest man, my motto 
is: ‘‘ Let no guilty man escape.’”’ But while I say this, I also say, Let 
no innocent man be condemned and killed by the mob, or crushed 
under the weight of a charge of which he is not guilty. 

There are sound reasons for doubting and denying this horrible and 
hell-black charge of rape as the peculiar crime of the colored people of 
the South. My doubt and denial are based upon two fundamental and 
invincible grounds. 

The first is the well-established and well-tested character of the 
negro on the very point upon which he is now violently and persistently 
accused. The second ground for my doubt and denial is based upon 
what I know of the character and antecedents of the men and women 
who bring this charge against him. 

At the outset I deny that a fierce and frenzied mob is, or ought to be, 
deemed a competent witness against any man accused of any crime 
whatever. The ease with which a mobcan be collected and the slight 
causes by which it may be set in motion, and the elements of which it 
is composed, deprive its testimony of the qualities that should inspire 
confidence and command belief. It is moved by impulses utterly un- 
favorable to an impartial statement of the truth. At the outset, there- 
fore, I challenge the credibility of the mob ; and as the mob is the main 
witness in the case against the negro, I appeal to the common sense of 
mankind in support of my challenge. It is the mob that brings this 
charge, and it is the mob that arraigns, condemns, and executes, and it 
is the mob that the country has accepted as its witness. 

Again, I impeach and discredit the veracity of Southern men gener- 
ally, whether mobocrats or otherwise, who now openly and deliberately 
nullify and violate the provisions of the Constitution of their country, 
a Constitution which they have solemnly sworn to support and execute. 
I apply to them the legal maxim, ‘‘ False in one, false in all.” 

Again, I arraign the negro’s accuser on another ground. I have no 
confidence in the truthfulness of men who justify themselves in cheat- 
ing the negro out of his Constitutional right to vote. The men who, 
either by false returns or by taking advantage of his illiteracy, or sur- 
rounding the ballot-box with obstacles and sinuosities intended to 
bewilder him and defeat his rightful exercise of the elective franchise, 
are men who are not to be believed on oath. That this is done in the 
Southern States is not only admitted, but openly defended and justified 
by so-called honorable men inside and outside of Congress. 
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SOUTHERN PERJURY US. INDUBITABLE FIDELITY. 


Just this kind of fraud in the South is notorious. I have met it face 
to face. It was boldly defended and advocated a few weeks ago in a 
solemn paper by Professor Weeks, a learned North Carolinian, in my 
hearing. His paper was one of the able papers read before one of the 
World’s Auxiliary Congresses at Chicago. 

Now men who openly defraud the negro by all manner of artifice, 
and boast of it in the face of the world’s civilization, as was done at 
Chicago, I affirm that they are not to be depended upon for truth in any 
case whatever where the rights of the negro are involved. Their testi- 
mony in the case of any other people than the negro, against whom 
they should thus commit fraud, would be instantly and utterly discred- 
ited ; and why not the same in this case? Every honest man will see 
that this point is well taken, and I defy any argument that would drive 
me from this just contention. It has for its support common sense, 
common justice, common honesty, and the best sentiment of mankind, 
and has nothing to oppose it but a vulgar, popular prejudice against the 
colored people of our country, which prejudice strikes men with moral 
blindness and renders them incapable of seeing any distinction between 
right and wrong. 

I reject the charge brought against the negro as a class, because all 
through the late war, while the slave-masters of the South were absent 
from their homes in the field of rebellion, with bullets in their pockets, 
treason in their hearts, broad blades in their blood-stained hands, seek- 
ing the life of the Nation, with the vile purpose of perpetuating the 
enslavement of the negro, their wives, their daughters, their sisters, and 
their mothers were left in the absolute custody of these same negroes ; 
and during all those long four years of terrible conflict, when the negro 
had every opportunity to commit the abominable crime now alleged 
against him, there was never a single instance of such crime reported 
or charged against him. He was never accused of assault, insult, or an 
attempt to commit an assault upon any white woman in the whole 
South. A fact like this, although negative, speaks volumes, and ought 
to have some weight with the American people. 

Then, again, on general principles I do not believe the charge because 
it implies an improbable, if not an impossible, change in the mental 
and moral character and composition of the negro. It implies a change 
wholly inconsistent with well-known facts of human nature. It is a 
contradiction to well-known human experience. History does not pre- 
sent an example of such a transformation in the character of any class of 
men so extreme, so unnatural, and so complete as is implied in this 
charge. The change is too great, and the period too brief. Instances 
may be cited where men fall like stars from heaven; but such is not 
the usual experience. Decline in the moral character of a people is 
not sudden, but gradual. The downward steps are marked at first by 
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degrees and by increasing momentum from bad to worse. Time is an 
element in such changes, and I contend that the negroes of the South 
have not had time to experience this great change and reach this lower 
depth of infamy. On the contrary, in point of fact, they have been 
and still are, improving and ascending to higher levels of moral and 
social worth. 

Again, I do not believe it and utterly deny it, because those who bring 
the charge do not, and dare not, give the negro achance to be heard 
in his own defense. He is not allowed toexplain any part of his alleged 
offence. Heis not allowed to vindicate his own character, or to crim- 
inate the character and motives of his accusers. Even the mobocrats 
themselves admit that it would be fatal to their purpose to have the 
character of his accusers brought intocourt. They pretend to a delicate 
regard for the feelings of the parties assaulted, and therefore object to 
giving a fair trial to the accused. The excuse in this case is contempti- 
ble. It is not only mock modesty, but mob modesty. Men who can 
collect hundreds and thousands, if we may believe them, and can spread 
before them in the tempest and whirlwind of vulgar passion the most 
disgusting details of crime with the names of women with the alleged 
offense should not be allowed to shelter themselves under any pretense 
of modesty. Such a pretense is absurd and shameless. Who does not 
know that the modesty of womanhood is always an object for protec- 
tion in a court of law? Who does not know that a lawless mob, com- 
posed in part of the basest of men, can have no such respect for the 
modesty of women as a court of law? No woman need be ashamed in 
a court of law to confront one who has insulted or assaulted her. Be- 
sides innocence does not hesitate to come to the rescue of justice. 


COURTS EVADED BECAUSE NEGROES INNOCENT. 


Again, I do not believe it, and deny it, because if the evidence were 
deemed sufficient to bring the accused to the scaffold through the action 
of an impartial jury, there could be, and would be no objection to hav- 
ing the alleged offender tried in conformity to due process of law. 


Any pretense that a guilty negro, especially one guilty of the crime 
now charged, would in any case be permitted to escape condign punish- 
ment is aninsult to common sense. Nobody believes, or can believe, 
such a thing as escape possible in a country like the South. Where 
public opinion, the laws, the courts, the juries, and the advocates are all 
known to be against him, he could hardly escape if innocent. I repeat, 
therefore, I do not believe it, because I know, and you know, that a 
passionate and violent mob bent upon taking life, from the nature of the 
case, is not a more competent and trustworthy body to determine the 
guilt or innocence of a negro accused in sucha case than is a court of 
law. I would not, and you would not, convict a dog on such testimony. 

But I come to another fact, and an all-important fact, bearing upon this 
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case. You will remember that during all the first years of reconstruc- 
tion, and long after the war, when the Southern press and people found 
it necessary to invent, adopt, and propagate almost every species of 
falsehood to create sympathy for themselves, and to formulate an ex- 
cuse for gratifying their brutal instincts, there was never a charge then 
made against a negro involving an assault upon any white woman or 
upon any little white child. During all this time the white women and 
children were absolutely safe. During all this time there was no call for 
Miss Willard’s pity, or Bishop Haygood’s defense of burning negroes to 
death. 

You will remember, also, that during this time the justification for 
the murder of negroes was said to be negro conspiracies, insurrections, 
schemes to murder all the white people, to burn the town, and commit 
violence generally. These were the excuses then depended upon; but 
never a word was then said or whispered about negro outrages upon 
white women and children. So far as the history of that time is con- 
cerned, white women and children were absolutely safe, and husbands 
and fathers could leave home without the slightest anxiety on account 
of their families. 


But when events proved that no such conspiracies, no such insurrec- 
tions as were then pretended to exist, and were paraded before the world 
in glaring head-lines, had ever existed, or were even meditated ; when 
these excuses had run their course and served their wicked purpose ; 
when the huts of negroes had been searched, and searched in vain, for 
guns and ammunition to prove these charges, and no evidence was 
found ; when there was no way open thereafter to prove these charges 
against the negro, and no way to make the North believe in these 
excuses for murder, they did not even then bring forward the ‘present 
allegation against the negro. They, however, went on harassing and 
killing just the same. But this time they based the right thus to kill 
on the ground that it was necessary to check the domination and su- 


premacy of the negro, and to secure the absolute rule of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. 


It is important to notice that there have been three distinct periods 
of persecution of negroes in the South, and three distinct sets of excuses 
for persecution. They have come along precisely in the order in which 
they were most needed. First you remember it was insurrection. 
When that was worn out, negro supremacy became theexcuse. When 
that is worn out, now it is assault upon defenseless women. I under- 
take to say that this order and periodicity is significant, and means 
something and should not be overlooked. And now that negro suprem- 
acy and negro domination are no longer defensible as an excuse for 
negro persecutions, there has come in. due course this heart-rending cry 
about the white women and little white children of the South. 
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EVIDENT EXPLANATION. 


Now, I ask what is the rational explanation of this singular omission 


of this charge in the two periods preceding the present? Why was not 
the charge made at that time as now? The negro was the same then 
as to-day. White women and children were the same then as to-day. 
Temptations to wrong-doing were the same then asto-day. Why, then 
was not this dreadful charge brought forward against the negro in war 
times, and why was it not brought forward in reconstruction times? 


I will tell you; or you, yourselves, have already answered the ques- 
tion. The only rational answer is, that there was no foundation for such 
a charge, or that the charge itself was either not thought of or was not 
deemed necessary to excuse the lawless violence with which the negro 
was then pursued and killed. The old charges already enumerated were 
deemed all-sufficient. This new charge has now swallowed up all the 
old ones, and the reason is obvious. 


Things have changed since then ; old excuses were not available, and 
the negro’s accusers have found it necessary to change with them. The 
old charges are no longer valid. Upon them the good opinion of the 
North and of mankind can not be secured. Honest men no longer 
believe in the wornout stories of insurrection. They no longer believe 
that there is just ground to apprehend negro supremacy. Time and 
events have swept away these old refuges of lies. They did their work 
in their day, and did it with terrible energy and effect ; but they are now 
cast aside as useless. The altered times and circumstances have made 
necessary a sterner, stronger, and more effective justification of Southern 
barbarism ; and hence, according to my theory, we now have to look 
into the face of a more shocking and blasting charge than either negro 
supremacy or insurrection, or that of murder itself. 


This new charge has come at the call of new conditions, and nothing 
could have been hit upon better calculated to accomplish its purpose. 
It clouds the character of the negro with a crime the most revolting 
and is fitted to drive from him all sympathy, and all fair play, and all 
mercy. It is a crime that places him outside of the pale of the law and 
settles upon his shoulders a mantle of wrath and fire that blisters and 
burns into his very soul. 


I do not believe this charge, because it bears on its face the marks of 
being a makeshift for a malignant purpose. I reject it, not only because 
it was sprung upon the country simultaneously with well-known efforts 
now being industriously made to degrade the negro by legislative en- 
actments, and by repealing all laws for the protection of the ballot, and 
by drawing the color-line in all railroad cars and stations and in all 
other public places in the South ; but because I see in it a means of 
paving the way for our entire disfranchisement. 
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IT IS COLOR THEN, NOT CRIME. 


Again, I do not believe it, and deny it, because the charge is not so 
much against the crime itself, as against the color of the man alleged 
to be guilty of it. Slavery itself, you will remember, was a system of 
legalized outrage upon the black women of the South, and no white 
man was ever shot, burned, or hanged for availing himself of all the 
power that slavery gave him at this point. 

Uncorrupted human nature may shudder at the commission of such 
crimes as those of which the southern mob is guilty. But human nature 
uncorrupted is one thing, and human nature corrupted and perverted by 
long abuse of irresponsible power is quite another and different thing. 
No man can reason correctly on this question who reasons on the 
assumption that the lynchers are like ordinary men. 

We are not, in this case, dealing with men in their natural condition, 
but with men brought up in the exercise of arbitrary power. We are 
dealing with men whose ideas, habits and customs are entirely different 
from those of ordinary men. Itis, therefore, quite gratuitous to assume 
that the principles that apply to other men apply to the southern mur- 
derers of the negro, and just here is the mistake of the northern people. 
They do not see that the rules resting upon the justice and benevolence 
of human nature do not apply to the mobocrats, or to those who were 
educated in the habits and customs of a slave-holding community. 


What these habits are I have a right to know, both 1n theory and in 
practice. 


PECULIAR INSTITUTION MADE A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


The mistake made by those who, on this ground, object to my theory 
of the charge against the negro is, that they overlook the natural 
effect and influence of the life, education and habits of the lynchers. 
We must remember that these people have not now, and have never 
had any such respect for human life as is common to other men. They 
have had among them for centuries a peculiar institution. They have not 
been since the war, in their spirit or in their civilization, a people in 
common with the people of the North. I will not here harrow up your 
feelings by detailing their treatment of northern prisoners during the 
war. Their institutions have taught them no respect for human life, 
and especially the life of the negro. It has, in fact, taught them abso- 
lute contempt for his life. The sacredness of life, which ordinary 
men feel, does not touch them anywhere. A dead negro is, with them, 
a common jest. They care no more for a negro’s right to live than 
they care for his rights to liberty or his rights to the ballot. 
Chief Justice Taney told the exact truth about these people when he 
said: They did not consider that the black man had any rights which 
the white men were bound to respect.’’ No man in the South ever called 
in question that statement, and they never will. They could always 
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shoot, stab and burn the negro without any such remorse or shame as 
other men would feel after committing such a crime. Any southern 
man who is honest, and is frank enough to talk on the subject, will tell 
you that he has no such idea as we have of the sacredness of human 
life, and especially, as I have said, of the life of the negro. Hence it is 
absurd to meet my arguments with the facts predicated of our common 
human nature. 

What I contend for, and what every honest man, black or white, 
should contend for, is, that when any man is accused of this or 
any other crime, of whatever name, nature or extent, he shall have 
the benefit of a legal investigation ; that he shall be confronted by his 
accusers ; and that he shall, through proper counsel, be able to question 
his accusers in open court and in open daylight, so that his guilt or his 
innocence may be duly proved and established. If this is to make me 
liable to the charge of apologizing for crime, I am not ashamed to be so 
charged. I dare to contend for the colored people of the United States 
that they are a law-abiding people; and I dare to insist upon it that 
they, or any man, black or white, accused of crime, shall have a fair 
trial before he is punished.—Frederick Douglass, Christian Educator, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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LYNCHING AS A FINE ART. 


Lynching is a distinguishing feature of American Evan- 
gelical Christian civilization. Africa has no lynchings and is 
heathen and savage ; China has no lynchings and is pagan 
and barbarous; Europe has no lynchings and is effete and 
class-ridden ; Mexico, our nearest and most imitative neigh- 
bor, has no lynchings and is papist and degenerate. The 
United States has lynchings and is great and glorious, rich 
and happy, and in the van of Christian civilization—there- 
fore lynchings and civilization, at least of the evangelical 
type, are cause and effect. 

In discussing lynching asa fine art I shall so far as pos- 
sible avoid mentioning localities, names and complexions, 
because, writing solely as an artist, I do not desire by locating 
events to excite on the one hand the pride of eminent success 
in the practice of the art, or on the other hand the mortifica- 
tion of failure. 

Originally lynching was a rare and simple affair. Mys- 
teriously, suddenly, quietly, the crowd under the congenial 
shelter of darkness assembled, like some frightful, remorseless 
monster seized its prey and as if ashamed or afraid of its work 
as suddenly, quietly and mysteriously disappeared, leaving 
behind as the sole and sad memorial of its existence some 
God’s image dangling in air or swaying to and fro in the 
sweet morning breeze. Simple and rude as rude and simple 
could be and no more art than the grotesque image of beast 
or bird sculptured on some neighboring rock by some aborigi- 
nal artist! But we never touch except to improve, so the 
rare and rude event or episode has evolved into the frequent 
and fascinating drama performed not casually and in darkness 
and by stealth, but daily and in the full glare of noon and 
beneath the approving smile of the governor of a state. 

Space is not available to follow the evolution of lynching 
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into a fine art; I therefore touch the line of development 
lightly and slightly. Little need be remarked about the fol- 
lowing among other similar instances; they simply exhibit 
great surging emotion striking blindly, or lynching in the 
rough. 

1. Eight men ‘‘lynched by infuriated citizens: strung up 
to the limbs of several trees.’’ 

2. Four men ‘“‘suspended from trees in quiet manner, near 
where three others were lynched the week previous.’’ 

3. Three lynched for ‘‘ doing mischief in the neighbor- 
hood.’’ This shows how great oaks from how little acorns 
can grow. 

4. Two lynched, ‘‘said to have been notorious hog thieves.”’ 
This shows how sacred that interesting creature, which so 
often becomes the soul, is regarded in some neighborhoods. 

5. Three lynched for rioting. 

6. ‘‘ Wife-beater lynched.’’ Fine moral exhibition. 

7. Jim Harris, ‘‘innocent,’’ ‘‘ hanged in place of Lee Ben- 
nett.’’ <A little hasty but showing good intentions though 
faulty execution. At last accounts men were looking for Lee 
Bennett and probably found him or some other man who an- 
swered just as well. 

The following, also among many other similar instances, 
show some progress in lynching as a fine art. 

8. Five prisoners, one a woman, ‘‘cruelly butchered,’’ 
‘*shot through the bars of their cell’’ ; suspected of arson. 
Quite an advance over a plain lynching—they were prisoners 
and one a woman, and ‘“‘their quivering bodies lay in blood 
which ran in streams across the floor.’’ 

g. Jail broken into and three lynched. 

10. Jail broken into and three again lynched. The lynch- 
ers went, however, to the superfluous trouble of dragging 
from jail before ‘‘ pouring a terrible volley into their shivering 
bodies.’’ However, if they had poured the terrible volley 
while in prison they would have missed the artistic feature 
of ‘‘ shivering bodies.’’ ’TIwas worth the trouble. 

11. Jail broken into again and three again lynched. But 
see how artistic: three long trace chains and three padlocks 
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and the three locked around three necks; a limb, a horse 
under the limb and a man standing on the horse, a gentle tap 
and one after another three bodies are left swinging in mid 
air. 

These four examples show two things—better to have your 
man in jail than out because easier to get at and then there’s 
luck in odd numbers, especially three. 


12. ‘*Tied to a tree and flayed alive.’’ The flaying a 
novel and artistic feature, but mentioned chiefly to show the 
impolicy of interfering with other people’s servants. The 
lynchee’s crime was ‘‘ interfering with servants.”’ 


13. ‘‘One mutilated and three mysteriously disappeared.” 
The one ‘‘ tortured, flesh cut in various parts, eyes stitched 
up and then gouged out.’’ The three ‘‘ mysteriously disap- 
peared ’’ supposed to have been served the same way. ‘‘ Tor- 
ture,’’ ‘‘mutilation,’’ ‘‘ mystery,’’ 
advance in lynching as a fine art. 


may be considered a great 


It is hard to classify the two following: they speak for 
themselves. 


14. ‘‘ Father, son, daughter, son-in-law all found one 
November morning hanging to a tree.’’ Somebody’s barn 
had been burned ; somebody ought to be punished ; why not, 
therefore, this whole family against whom ‘“‘no clue was 
found’’? Dramatic, very. 


15. In September three brothers were confronted with a 
demand for the fourth brother, for whom the following prepa- 
rations had been made: ‘‘ Iron stake driven into ground to 
tie him to. Fat pine and resinous materials surrounded this. 
Long irons like branding irons, in readiness when red hot to 
torture him with, while fire burns beneath. Rude gallows 
above pyre from which he will be suspended by the arms over 
the fire.’’ The brothers refused to comply with the very 
reasonable demand and so were themselves forthwith lynched. 
A few days thereafter one, supposed to be the fourth brother, 
was arrested. He was found to be not guilty, but the majority 
who had assembled for a frolic would not be balked so they 
‘horribly burned and tortured his feet.’’ 
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The following is comic. Some unknown Aristophanes was 
evidently master of ceremonies. 

16. ‘‘ Found hanging toa limb with a dead hog near and 
twined about his neck four hog’s feet.’’ Hogs, the life and 
the soul too of so many, must of course be protected. But 
who but an artist of keenest humor could have thought of in- 
troducing a garland of hog’s feet as an interesting accessory ? 
Hog’s feet for the belly, yes; but hog’s feet for the neck, 
never, except in this case. This robs death of all solemnity 
and the Grim Reaper himself must, as he viewed the spectacle, 
have laughed outright. A novel entitled ‘‘A Necklace of 
Hog’s Feet ’’ would be nice hot weather reading and could 
not fail to sell. 

The following is the nearest approach yet to lynching asa 
Fine Art. 

17. By telegraph : 

‘* William Black, a youth who had just completed a term in 
the penitentiary for stealing clothes and returned to his home 
in was yesterday tied to a tree by a man 
named David Ready and shot to death. Before committing 
the brutal deed Ready knelt down and prayed for his victim. 
Several — men stood by and witnessed the murder with- 
out protest. No arrests have been made.’’ 

Prayer, at least by lynchees, is not unknown at lynchings, 
but prayer by lyncher for lynched is totally unknown and is so 
novel as to merit more than passing notice — it merits lasting 
fame, hence we give the name, David Ready, in full. Hence- 
forth the Readys should be distinguished and honored as 
related to Mr. David Ready. The scene is highly Druidic 
and therefore dramatic; twilight ; gloomy forest ; long sep- 
ulchral moss swaying solemnly to the evening breeze; a 
youth returning home, caroling perhaps a song of deliver- 
ance; David Ready as envious Fate, surrounded by approv- 
ing neighbors, in solemn conclave: the joyous and unsus- 
pecting youth suddenly seized by David Ready as Fate, and 
bound to a tree; David Ready as priest wrestling in prayer 
for deliverance of the youth; the fatal shot and death of 
innocent youth. 
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Admirable so far as it goes and marking David Ready as in 
time an expert in lynching asa fine art. But he needs fur- 
ther instruction which I now humbly suggest. Mr. Ready 
was entirely too hasty and shot too quick. Youth can stand 
much and by proper manipulation Mr. Ready could have pro- 
longed his and his friends’ enjoyment to early dawn. He 
should have used fire, which has the ultimate effect of shot but 
with the advantage of greatly prolonging the pleasure. He 
should not, however, tie to a tree; the fire might hurt the 
tree. As in the example of the fourth brother, No. 15, Mr. 
Ready should also, so as to save the trees, liberally provide 
‘iron stakes to drive into the ground to tie to’’ and ‘‘ long 
irons like branding irons’’ to be when ‘‘ heated red hot”’ 
applied to these portions of the anatomy where they will do 
the most good; not forgetting fat pine splinters which an 
abundant nature has placed ready to hand. Being thor- 
oughly equipped let him then catch his hare—better, how- 
ever, keep a supply on hand—say a youth and preferably a 
maiden, to recall classic story. Having assembled his neigh- 
bors, let him then tie the youth or maiden to the iron stake, 
securely but loosely, so as to permit, for the youth’s or maiden’s 
comfort and convenience, to say nothing of the neighbors’ 
amusement, abundant wriggling and squirming, and arabesque 
his or her body with small pine splinters. Then let Mr. 
David Ready reverently kneel in prayer and fervently implore 
resignation for youth or maiden and strength for self to per- 
form his duty. Being now strengthened, let him begin, com- 
mencing with the arms which should be outstretched, first 
kindling an unctuous splinter or two and gradually progress-’ 
ing until the resemblance to a lighted Christmas tree becomes 
marked. This will not kill, but the wriggling and writhing 
will entertain and the shrieks and screams that will awaken 
the echoes of the dark forest will edify. By the light of the 
splinters Mr. David Ready could line out a penitential hymn. 
He could appropriately request the youth or maiden, as was 
once requested of a brother at a revival, to groan. Excite- 
ment was intense. The hymn, ‘‘ Hark, from the tombs a dole- 
ful sound,’’ was given out, and, to intensify intenseness, it 
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was requested that ‘‘ during the singing of this hymn brother 
Davenport will please groan.”’ 

Meanwhile a fire is burning and when the ‘‘ long irons like 
branding irons ’’ have gotten ‘‘red hot,’’ the splinters as well 
as the endurance of the youth will have expired. But appli- 
cation of the ‘‘red hot irons ’’ to tender spots, such as mouth, 
ears, nose, etc., will revive flagged energy together with the 
now languid interest of neighbors, and when the ‘‘ red hot 
irons’’ cease to stimulate, a lively tattoo upon the shins would 
excite expiring shrieks, and only when further efforts fail to 
extort a groan—then shoot. But to shoot as Mr. Ready did 
just after tying was a violation of every dramatic propriety, 
and Mr. Ready deserves censure for so doing. But Mr. Ready 
is an apt pupil and I am sure he will avail himself of and even 
improve upon these suggestions. Fortunately Mr. Ready 
will have abundant opportunity for improvement because 
though youths just out of the penitentiary are not numerous, 
yet youths of just out of the penitentiary ave, hence there is 
no reason why he should not try his hand weekly, especially 
because from no arrests having been made it is evidently not 
unlawful, at least among Mr. Ready’s neighbors, ‘‘to tie a 
youth to a tree and shoot him.’’ Prayer removes mountains 
and it is possible that Mr. Ready’s prayer may have sanctified 
Mr. Ready’s deed. 

Notwithstanding all that may be said in favor of lynching 
and notwithstanding that lynching is now, as we have seen, in 
the realm of high art, and notwithstanding that art of any 
kind, much less high art, is elevating, and that as a people we 
are too material and therefore need to be elevated, there are 
yet hypercritical individuals who condemn lynching outright 
and who even think it wrong ‘‘to tie a youth toa tree and 
shoot him.’’ JI am glad to say, however, that there are very 
few of this warped way of thinking, because though accord- 
ing to press statistics in the ten years ending December 21, 
1891, 426 were lynched in one grand division of the country 
and 1,150 in the other, we have punished in no single instance, 
nor even molested the lynchers. We are too much engrossed 
in progress, philanthropy, converting the heathen, etc., to 
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waste time over matters like ‘‘tying a youth to a tree and 
shooting him ’’ or ‘‘ finding one morning father, son, daughter, 
son-in-law hanging to a tree,’’ or ‘‘lynching three brothers 
because they would not betray the fourth brother’’ or—well, 
hundreds of similar cases. No, no. Preachers are too busy 
saving souls and everybody else too busy making money to 
give a thought to these things ; or if we think, we think about 
thus : 

If we did not lynch we would be like benighted Africa, or 
stereotyped China, or revolutionary South America, or effete 
Europe, where lynching is unknown. The United States is 
the native heath of lynching and we have the biggest lakes, 
longest rivers, broadest prairies, highest mountains, the 
smartest men, brightest women, prettiest children, finest 
babies ; the most lawyers, doctors, preachers and idiots; the 
most lunatics, paupers, masons and church-members ; in a 
word the most, best, greatest of everything, and we lynch and 
lynch, as the 20,347,364 church members pray, without ceas- 
ing, and if lynching be not the cause of it all then logic is 
not logic. 

It is, however, only fair to inform the outside benighted 
world where lynching is neither esteemed nor honored, and 
where most likely it would be punished, that the foregoing and 
hundreds of similar stories may be, must be, indeed ave pure 
inventions of the sensational secular press, because a distin- 
guished bishop in a recent sermon said they are. Hear him: 
‘*Qn this subject there is but one opinion in (his own 
State). The people lynch for one thing and one thing only. 
I must say, too, that in all the years I have lived in 
I have never known a doubtful lynching.’’ This of course is 
conclusive because the word of clergy imports verity, and of 
bishop, absolute verity. None of the foregoing sensational 
stories and hundreds of others reported were for that ‘‘ one 
thing’’ and they are all open to the suspicion of being ‘‘doubt- 








_ ful,’’ therefore they never occurred, and having never occurred 


are wicked inventions. And still further to show their men- 
daciousness most of them are reported from his own and ad- 
joining states, so he must have known; his parishioners, at 
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all events, never lynch except for ‘‘one thing’’ and they are 
never in ‘‘ doubt.” 

Further, bishops are chosen not simply because learned, but 
because wise, discreet, truthful. A bishop, therefore, cannot 
state as truth what he does not absolutely know to be true, 
because if he did he would be neither wise nor discreet and 
might be untruthful. For a bishop to be either unwise, in- 
discreet or untruthful, though unbishop-like, is not, owing to 
human infirmity, impossible, but to be all three 7s impossible. 
Thus we arrive by another road at the same fact that all 
lynchings that are at all ‘‘doubtful’’ or that are not for ‘‘ one 
thing’ are the creation of the wicked and reckless press. 
Thus when arrogant Englishmen and supercilious foreigners 
twit us with atrocious lynchings and cite the press, let us 
cite the distinguished no less than wise, discreet and vera- 
cious bishop of We shall thus scatter these critics 
quickly and effectually. 

But the bishop errs in admitting lynchings, either ‘‘ un- 
doubted’ or for ‘‘one thing.’’ I have lived in the same 
though not in his particular region quite as long, perhaps, as 
he, yet I never saw a lynching, or ever saw a man that had 
ever seen a lynching, or ever saw a man that had ever seen a 
man that had seen a lynching up to the fourth or fifth genera- 
tion. If therefore the bishop is justified in pronouncing all 
lynchings lies unless for ‘‘one thing’’ and then not ‘‘ doubt- 
ful,’’ I am justified in denying lynchings altogether. I have 
never seen a lynching, therefore there are no lynchings; the 
bishop has never known a ‘‘doubtful’’ lynching, therefore 
there are no lynchings except ‘‘ undoubted’’ lynchings ; and 
the press, which tells of lynchings for almost as many of- 
fenses as flesh is heir to, is, to speak mildly, an atrocious liar. 

But whether I am right, or the bishop is right, or the press 
is right, it is gratifying to know that lynching has been raised 
from its low, rude estate and is now in the region of High Art. 

Lewis H. BLAIR. 





Richmond, Va. 
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NEAL DOW AS GUEST AND HOST. 


It has been my good fortune to entertain Neal Dow as a 
guest in our Lake George home and to be received as a guest 
in Neal Dow’s Portland home. 

In the summer of 1885 a temperance camp-meeting was 
held in a grove on Lake Champlain, not far from the ruins of 
Fort Ticonderoga, which Dean Stanley says is the most inter- 
esting place in America after Niagara. It certainly is the 
most historic ruin in America. Neal Dow, the Grand Old 
Man of this Republic, was one of the speakers at this open 
air meeting, as were also Frances Willard and Mrs. M. H. 
Hunt, the National Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in the Public Schools. The meeting continued 
through several days. 

At that time Neal Dow had passed his eightieth birthday. 
This seemed a great age to me and as I thought he might re- 
quire special attentions I asked Mrs. Hunt, who had preceded 
Neal Dow as our guest, how I could take the best care of him. 
All my apprehensions vanished when I heard her merry laugh 
as she exclaimed: ‘‘ Take care of Neal Dow! You will find 
he is quite able to take care of himself and of you, too!”’ 

And soit proved. He was as alert and active as a boy. 
Mr. Cook and I have often told our friends that, compared 
with our octogenarian guest, we felt aged and infirm. He ran 
where we walked. He sprang out of the carriage before we 
had hardly risen from our seats. With a wiry frame unen- 
cumbered by superfluous adipose, all his movements were 
quick and eager. I have a vision of him now running down 
the grassy hill slope one sunny morning to a grove near the 
house to cut his initials on a beech tree on which Miss Wil- 
lard a few days after inscribed her own. 
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As recently as November, 1893, it was my privilege to 
spend four days under Neal Dow’s roof. This house was 
built by him in 1829 in anticipation of his marriage and was 
furnished by his betrothed. ‘They were married January 20, 
1830, and instead of taking a bridal journey the young couple 
came directly to theirhome. Here his ten children were born, 
seven sons and three daughters. The daughters are all living, 
but only one son is left and he with his wife and daughter, 
who has just been graduated from Smith College, makes his 
home with his father. The mother died in 1883. 

The eldest daughter who is married and lives in Lancaster, 
N. H., is a constant sufferer from rheumatism, but her mind 
is bright and alert and during her enforced confinement to the 
house she has acquired a knowledge of several languages. 

An unmarried daughter, Miss Cornelia Dow, a woman of 
rare balance of soul, excellent judgment, combining in her 
equipment both amiability and force, presides in the home and 
helps to make it a center of sweetness and light. 

Neal Dow’s ancestry on both sides were Quakers. He be- 
longs to a long-lived race. His paternal grandmother lived 
to be over one hundred years old. His father was nearly 
ninety-five when he died. The last of Neal Dow’s contem- 
poraries among his relatives, a cousin, has just passed away 
at ninety -three years of age. From the front windows of 
Neal Dow’s present home one can look across the wide street 
and see the house built by his father in 1799 in which the 
great temperance reformer and two other children were born. 
It is rather unusual in this new world to have spent a long 
life of ninety years in two houses within sight of each other. 

When Neal Dow’s father was in his nineties he was accus- 
tomed to come over to his son’s house every morning and 
read the newspapers while the family were at breakfast and 
then after a brief chat return home. One very icy morning 
Mrs. Neal Dow begged her husband to assist his father across 
the street. The son knew the independent spirit of his father 
too well to presume to do more than walk behind him as 
silently as possible. But the old gentleman, whose hearing 
was acute, heard these stealthy footsteps on the crackling ice 
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and turning about he said: ‘‘ Neal, thee go back. When I 
cannot come over to thy house alone I will stay at home.’’ 

Neal Dow’s health is perfect for one at his advanced age, 
and he is a splendid example of what temperance in all 
things, and total abstinence from alcohol and narcotics, can 
do for one physically. His complexion is smooth and ruddy, 
and his voice is so firm and resonant that he could easily be 
heard in a large auditorium. 

Just before our civil war in 1860, he was accustomed to 
drink strong tea and had severe headaches. He gave up the 
tea and the headaches vanished. For several years he has 
had slight asthmatic trouble, but it does not increase. He is 
a small eater and takes a simple diet. A bowl of oatmeal is 
invariably brought to him at the close of his breakfast and 
supper. He retires about eight o’clock, but in summer rises 
at half-past four and in the winter at six. He spends several 
hours of each day, when the weather permits, in the open air, 
both walking and driving. When the inclemency of a Port- 
land winter confines him to the house, he uses a passage-way 
near his study for a pacing ground, and walks briskly to and 
fro, as though on his way to catch a train, or to meet some 
importaut engagement and afraid he should be too late. He 
told us just how many turns made a mile. 

About fifty weekly newspapers come to Neal Dow’s house. 
These he looks through to glean what will be grist for the 
mill of his famous temperance scrap-books, the twenty-fifth ot 
which is now in process of construction. After the paper 
has been thus examined it is either sent away, if unmuti- 
lated, or destroyed. No files are preserved. Exceptionally 
interesting letters, bearing on the progress of the temperance 
cause, are kept in these scrap-books, and others are destroyed. 
In this way he keeps his study free from the avalanche of 
newspapers and letters which threaten to overwhelm many 
a man in public life. Neal Dow reads everything worth 
reading on current temperance literature, and keeps himself 
fully abreast with the latest phase of the great enterprise of 
his life. The temperance reform is always his favorite topic 
of conversation, although he enjoys rehearsing experiences 
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of travel, especially in foreign lands. He has been three 
times abroad ; the last time in 1874. 

He has a French library of perhaps three hundred volumes, 
and his reading for diversion is entirely in French — history, 
biography and travel. He learned this language when a 
young man, and revived his knowledge of it some twenty 
years ago. His library of two thousand five hundred volumes 
is very methodically arranged and catalogued. The book- 
cases are of the simplest description ; they line all the avail- 
able wall space of the library. The shelves are only deep 
enough to accommodate one row of books, and they are full. 
He lamented the fact that there was no room for more books. 
When I asked him what encyclopedia he used he replied that 
he should like the Britannica, but had to content himself with 
Appleton’s and the Library of Universal Knowledge. 

Neal Dow’s presence in his home is a perpetual benedic- 
tion. The picture of him which I brought away with me, 
and which persists in memory, is as I saw him when I first 
entered the house in the November twilight. He was sitting 
in his library reading before a glowing coal fire in the open 
grate, the soft lamp-light adding radiance to the abundant 
silken snow-white hair which was a veritable crown of glory. 


Alive he sat among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks. 


Mrs. JOSEPH COOK. 
Boston. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


A NATION’S LAMENT. 
SUNG AT PARK STREET CHURCH, 


AT THE 238TH BosTON MONDAY LECTURE, FEB. 12, 1894. 


EKighty-fourth Anniversary of Lincoln’s birth. 
TUNE: Naomt, 


Thy wrath, O Lord, great furrows draws 
Across the guilty land ; 

In these, good seed of better laws 
Sow Thou with lavish hand. 


Thy holy earth we desecrate, 
Thy sacred sun we scorn ; 

‘New hearts, O God, in us create, 
And souls that love the morn. 


Our Father’s hallowed house of prayer 
We make a den of thieves; 

Greed’s haughty height, a robber’s lair, 
Thy lightning bolts receives. 


Once more, with whip of knotted cords, 
Purge Thou Thy sacred place ; 

Let rebels flee before Thy words, 
And penitents find grace. 


Our altar fires their glow relax, 
Our lamps new radiance need ; 
Quench not, O Lord, the smoking flax, 
Nor break the bruiséd reed. 


Our martyr’s blood cries yet to Thee, 
And coming ages call : 

Let lawless lives learn loyalty, 
Be Thou our All in all! 


JosEPH COOK. 
} In the Parliament. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 


SEASON OF 1894. 


PRELUDE IV. 


THE FIENDISHNESS OF CASTE— BISHOP POTTER 
ON LIBERIA. 


At the 238th Boston Monday Lecture there was present the usual 
crowded and eager audience. The Rev. Dr. Plumb presided, and the 
Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin offered prayer. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 


This is the eighty-fourth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
birth. Where is he now? He is with our other martyrs in 
the world into which all men haste. He and they are with 
God, and we are with God. We shall ourselves very soon 
hear the roll-call at the end of that supplementary battle 
which it has been the will of Providence that we should fight, 
following the heroes of the Civil War. What do they think 
and what, so far as man may be permitted to penetrate the 
divine purpose, does God think of our duty to the Tropics, 
the colored races, and especially of their relations to that 
dominant portion of the human family to which we belong ? 
We should care more for the opinion of that innumerable 
host to which we are so soon to be gathered than for the opin- 
ion of any or all who are left on the earth. We go hence, and 
one of our supreme purposes ought to be to be ready to give 
in peace an account of our political stewardship when we sit 
with the innumerable company of martyrs before the great 
White Throne. 

PROSPECTS OF THE TROPICS. 

The next great act in the unrolling drama of human history 
seems likely to be the commercial utilization of the Tropics. 
When the Temperate Zones fill up, the Tropics will be thrown 
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open as never before. Modern means of intercommunication 
will make tropical transportation easy. Commercial exigen- 
cies will make it necessary. But the Tropics as a whole will 
never be the seat of large white colonies. 

What, then, are the large, indisputable facts which exhibit 
the duty of high civilization face to face the problems that 
are sure to arise in the Tropics? 

1. The best lands available in the Torrid Zone will be 
utilized as soon as they can be made to pay better than the 
best available in the Temperate Zones. 

2. They cannot be utilized by white labor. It is noto- 
rious that in the Tropics average experience has proved that 
the labor of a white man is worth only about half that of a 
black man. 

3. These available lands in the Tropics must be utilized 
chiefly by colored labor. 

4. There is, therefore, an inevitably great industrial future 
for the colored populations in the permanently hot climates of 
the globe. 

5. Whether there shall be politically and socially and 
religiously a great future for the colored populations, depends 
largely on themselves and on their friends among the white 
populations. 

6. The temptation of whites who officer the colored labor 
will be to keep wages low and workingmen docile if not 
servile. 

7. Hence the caste of ruling whites may be expected, as 
human nature now stands, to oppose more or less the intellect- 
ual and religious education and the social, political and com- 
mercial advancement of the colored working classes. 

8. This will be contrary to Christian principle and all 
sound standards of ordinary morals. 

g. It will also be contrary to the best established inculca- 
tions of political economy, for the development of a country is 
far more rapid under intelligent and free labor than under 
servile labor and caste. 

10. The fiendishness of caste is, therefore, to be resisted 
in the name of both Christianity and political economy. 

VOL. XIII.—NO. 76 23 
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11. The struggle for the overthrow of caste is likely to be 
severe in all tropical and sub-tropical regions, and especially 
so in the northernmost parts of Australia and in the southern- 
most in the United States, because in these regions the prob- 
lem is complicated with a wide suffrage. 

12. Wherever the colored populations first attain educa- 
tion and property and develop capacity enough for safe self- 
government, there the leaders are likely to be found who will 
conduct the colored races to a better future. 

13. Nowhere else on the globe are white and colored pop- 
ulations locked together under broad suffrage as in the United 
States. Political necessity is laid upon this Republic as upon 
no other country, to educate its colored citizens and do justice 
to them. 

14. Therefore, the brightest star of hope for Africa and the 
Tropics in general, and for the heated islands of the seas, hangs 
not over the Congo, nor the Zambezi, nor the Nile, but over 
the United States. 


SERVILE LABOR IN HOT CLIMATES. 


It is the notorious fact that it is very difficult to unite under 
one form of political government, especially if broad suffrage 
is the basis of it, the colored and the white populations. 
England has almost given up hope of a genial union of the 
Australian colonies, simply because in the northern parts of 
Australia, which project far into the Tropics, caste already has 
such power that it has introduced a servile population. John 
G. Paton says that thousands of the natives of the New 
Hebrides, his parish in the Pacific, have been taken by proc- 
esses little better than those of piracy, and farmed out on 
Australian platitations, their lives nearly squeezed out of them 
in poorly requited toil, and then in their old age they are 
thrown back, not exactly into the sea, but into advanced years 
of penury and want, and sometimes of positive starvation. 
The labor traffic in the Pacific is not slavery, but it ends in 
something like peonage and servitude. 

All around the world, in the permanently hot climates, 
under the influence of commercial greed, the tendency is to 
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introduce cheap manual labor by colored populations. The 
scheme of the great employers in hot climates is to keep labor 


at a low level. This is wholly contrary to our notions here in 
the North. 


A SECTIONAL SWINDLE. 


Even in the United States, on the Gulf, many employers 
call for cheap labor and almost servile conditions on the part 
of the laboring class. At the same time, the whole popula- 
tion is counted as a basis of federal representation. Thus 
it happens that the vote of a white man in the South weighs 
three or four times as much as the vote of a white man in the 
North. This not only creates unjust representation, but is a 
very gross injustice to labor on the Gulf. It is an injustice, 
not merely to the colored populations, but also to us. How 
long are we to sit still under the disproportionateness of rep- 
resentation in Congress? The South makes no apology for 
suppressing the negro vote in counties almost countless. It is 
not suppressed everywhere, but as a general rule it is sup- 
pressed wherever it would be a majority if fairly counted. As 
Mr. Blaine pointed out repeatedly, the language of the new 
amendments to the constitution is such that unless you can 
say that a State has limited suffrage by a law, unless you can 
point to some enactment on the statute books abridging the 
political power of voters, you cannot cut down the representa- 
tion of a State in Congress, even if it suppresses the colored 
vote. If any State should pass a law imposing upon colored 
citizens tests not imposed upon whites, then you could cut 
down the representation of that State. But whilea State limits 
negro suffrage by irregular methods, and does not pass a law 
actually limiting it, you cannot cut down the representation 
of the State in Congress. Our national politics, therefore, are 
in the meshes of a prodigious sectional swindle. 


REPEAL OF FEDERAL ELECTIONS LAW. 


Congress, under Democratic leadership, is about to repeal 
the Federal Elections Law. For some thirty years we have 
had a certain amount of protection against fraud at the ballot 
box in our northern cities and on southern plantations. We 
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knew very well when the war closed that more or less federal 
supervision would be necessary to secure purity of elections. 
In the South and inthe North the regulations adopted applied 
largely to cities, and, at the time, the cities to which the law 
had application were four times more numerous in the North 
than in the South. Nevertheless, this was called a measure 
tending to humiliate the southern section of the Republic. 
Senator Hoar has said that whenever there is a loop-hole in 
our laws concerning the national suffrage, there is a political 
party that will be sure to take advantage of the outlet. I do 
not care to discuss partisan politics here, but I for one am not 
satisfied with the repeal of the regulations which have en- 
abled us to put down fraudulent voting to a very large extent 
in New York city in my native State [applause ]. New York 
to-day is politically one of the most corrupt municipalities on 
the face of the earth and dominated by a Tammany Hall that 
is one of the nethermost levels of political perdition. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] I should say the Democratic party means 
to keep together, by force or by fraud, the Solid South. It 
can now be made more solid than ever and may be united 
more mischievously than ever with the corrupt vote in north- 
ern municipalities. Common sense protests against running 
such enormous risks with our suffrage, loose enough at the 
best. Let us have a reading test applied to both North and 
South. Iam for no discrimination against the South, but I 
would apply to every part of the land any law needed to 
secure purity of elections. 


LYNCHINGS IN THE SOUTH. 


The fiendishness of caste is exhibited in the horrible fact 
that lynchings are yet on the increase. 

You will do me the justice to remember that this platform 
has been outspoken on the subject of the barbaric atrocities 
committed upon our colored population in the Southern States. 
I had the honor of introducing here, some years ago, a colored 
school teacher who stood very high in the Boston University, 
and is now a young lawyer at the Suffolk bar. I had the 
honor, last year, of introducing here Miss Ida B. Wells who 
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had been driven out of Memphis, who was an editor there, 
and whose frankness created unpopularity, although she went 
no farther than ordinary rules of honor would require. She 
has recently been lecturing in England on southern lynchings, 
and has been received with acclaim all across the island as she 
spoke for her race. From England many journals have lately 
been calling on Americans to do justice to the oppressed peo- 
ple who are lynched in the South. We had here last Monday, 
a prince from Africa, who asked us to our faces, ‘‘ Who are 
you? You call us in Africa savages. Your rum trade is deci- 
mating my tribe. I have myself,’’ said he, ‘‘ seen a lynching 
on the railroad bridge high above the river that flows past 
Nashville. If we are savages, what are you?’’ He was a 
delegate to the World’s Parliament of Religions, a man of pure 
African blood, regular features, natural eloquence and princely 
character. 

What is the recent record concerning lynchings? Take 
the ten years from 1882 up to 1891 and notice how they have 
grown in numbers. Here is the list of negroes murdered by 
mobs in these ten years. I begin at 1882, and you shall see 
how the numbers increase as I go on: 52, 53, 77, 73, 70, 72; 
95, 100, 169. On the average there is a terrific increase. 


It is evident that almost all the lynchings are murders of negroes by 
white persons, and the table of lynchings plainly shows the localities 
in which the murders occurred. In all the five years and nearly three- 
fourths for which the lynchings are reported, no such instance is found 
in any one of the six New England States. No instance occurs in the 
District of Columbia, Delaware, New Jersey, or even Utah. With all 
the immigration in the North, only sporadic instances are discovered in 
the other two Middle States—one in New York in 1892, and one in 
Pennsylvania in 1888. In the mining States, newer States, and frontier 
States and Territories there are found evidences of some greater law- 
lessness. In Michigan there are five instances, with two in 1891; in 
Minnesota, two in 1889 ; in Wisconsin, three—one in 1888, one in 1889, 
and one in 1891; in Iowa, two— one in 1888, and one in 1893; in North 
Dakota, two—one in 1892, and one in 1893; in South Dakota, 9; in 
Nebraska, 16; in Wyoming, 26; in Nevada, 2; in Washington, 5; in 
Oregon, 5; in Colorado, 11; in Montana, 18; and in California, 11. 
In the Border States, and States bordering on the ‘‘ Slave States,’’ there 
are also many similar crimes—in Maryland 4, in West Virginia 17, in 
Ohio 5, in Indiana 7, in Illinois 9, and in Missouri 24. 
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But it is in the South the figures are multiplied. In North Carolina 
there are 26, in Florida 30, in South Carolina 37, in Virginia 4o, in Ken- 
tucky 50, in Arkansas 61, in Tennessee 78, in Georgia 82, in Texas 89, in 
Alabama 91, in Louisiana 100, and in Mississippi 104. 

And inthe South justification is offered for the crime against crimi- 
nals, because of the crime with which the criminal is charged. It is said, 
‘““The unmistakable increase of this crime—the assaulting of white 
women by negro men—enters into the explanation of these burnings. 

Shootings, and hangings without law had been tried, yet the 
crime increased.’’ Some impression has been created in the North by 
frequent iteration of the defense that the lynchings in the South are 
resorted to in punishment of this single crime. The worst case which 
can be found is made to play the representative case in hushing the 
humane protest of the civilized world against the barbarisms of South- 
ern people. But it is high time the whole truth was told concerning 
this unmistakable exaggeration, and the set purpose to exonerate the 
mob and palliate utterly inexcusable cruelties. It can not be shown 
that the conduct befitting the Comanche Indians can go out of court on 
such testimony. 

In the murder of negroes by the mobs for the ten years noted above, 
269 were charged with rape, 253 murder, 44 robbery, 37 incendiarism, 
4 burglary, 27 rare prejudice, 13 quarreling with white men, ro making 
threats, 7 rioting, 5 miscegenation, 32 no reasons given. 

As matter of fact, it appears that only about one-third of the eight 
hundred black persons who have been murdered, were even charged 
with the crime of outrage. 


Not only is the attempt made to quiet the conscience of civilized 
people by falsifying the facts as to the occasion for mob-rule, but it is 
declared ‘‘that Southern white people have borne themselves under 
trials never known before in history, as well as any people in the world 
could have borne themselves.’’ Moreover, it is asserted that Northern 
people would do as wickedly under like provocation. But the court 
records all over the North, and the conduct of the law-abiding people in 
the face of the records, confute all such slander. To assert ‘‘that the 
Southern people are now, and always have been, most sensitive con- 
cerning the honor of their women, their mothers, wives, sisters, 
daughters,’’ is only to raise the other half truth that they are not sen- 
sitive concerning the honor of black women; and so long as this is 
true, the fact remains that it isnot the honor of womanhood for which 
they are sensitive, but the honor of ‘‘¢hezr women.”’ A whole section 
is now reaping what it has sown.— Zhe Christian Educator, Jan., 1894, 
Pp. 59-61. 


These figures, many of which were originally gathered by 
the Chicago 77zbune, are given on the authority of a distin- 
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guished preacher of the Methodist church, much revered for 
his work in Boston, the Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., who is 
now at the head of one of the great Methodist organizations 
for carrying the Gospel to the colored people. 

As Frederick Douglass has said, a peculiar institution has 
made the defenders of slavery a peculiar people. 


CAUSES OF SOUTHERN OUTRAGES. 


What are the chief causes of the increase of crimes against 
colored citizens ‘in the South ? 

The spirit of caste is a Philistinish provincialism, and it 
diminishes very slowly in the old domain of slavery. In Lon- 
don a man is judged by his character, by his education, and 
not by the color of his skin. So in Edinburgh, so in Paris, so 
in Berlin, so in Boston. I have often said that other things 
being equal, I care no more for the color of a man’s skin than 
for the color of his eyes. [Applause.] I look with shame on 
the intensity of race prejudice in the South; for it is a mood 
belated, benighted, provincial, outgrown in the circles of high- 
est education. I know we have northern hotels that will not 
receive men because their skins are a little too dark in the 
brunette tinge, but such hotels are far from representing the 
best type of society in the North. I do not care how rich 
they are, I do not care what noble guests they entertain ; a 
hotel that will turn away a man like Frederick Douglass be- 
cause of his color, a hotel that will not receive a guest who 
behaves himself and pays his bills, simply because the tinge 
of his complexion is a little too dark, is a hotel that is a 
disgrace to modern ideas of civilization. [Loud applause. ] 

Do you say that I ought to affirm at once that the cause of 
these lynchings is the unspeakable crime of the negro popu- 
lation? But what were the charges made against these col- 
ored men murdered by mobs? Two hundred and sixty-nine 
were charged with rape, which is called the usual crime, two 
hundred and fifty-three with murder, forty-four with robbery, 
thirty-seven with incendiarism, four with burglary, twenty- 
seven with race prejudice — indeed !— eleven with quarrel- 
ing with white men, ten with making threats, five with mis- 
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cegenation, thirty-two no reasons given. Even according to 
the record, only about one-third have been charged with what 
is called the usual crime. Ihave three things to say concern- 
ing that charge: ; 

First, during the Civil War the negroes were left behind by 
their masters to take care of their families. Who has com- 
plained of the conduct of the negroes during the Civil War? 
Not even their masters. Who supposes that a community 
of four million white servants, if they had been left behind, 
would have been as faithful? It will be the permanent glory 
of the colored population of this country in history that their 
record is that when they had been oppressed for generations, 
and when a war was going on which they knew was intended 
to liberate them, they were left behind to take care of their 
masters’ property and of what was of more value than their 
property, the honor of their families; and they were faithful 
to their trust. Uncle Tom’s sons were then worthy of their 
parentage. If Uncle Tom’s sons are worthy of their parent- 
age, they ought ultimately to control the Tropics. 

A second fact which deserves emphasis is, that when we 
send Northern teachers into the South, as we have now been 
doing for a generation, young women, defenseless, living often 
in poorly populated rural districts of the old slave states, we 
do not hear of assaults upon those young women. I have 
gone to the secretaries of the societies that represent the work 
of the North in educating the Freedmen, and made diligent 
inquiry, and I have yet to hear of the first attempt on the 
part of any colored person to assault a white northern female 
teacher. [Applause.] There is a record that has much sig- 
nificance, and that cannot be whistled down by any amount of 
self-assertion on the part of those who are governed chiefly by 
race prejudice. 

The third fact is, that these statistics themselves show that 
the usual crime, as it is called, is not the prevailing crime. I 
hold with Gen. Morgan, who spoke from this platform last 
Monday, that the large operative cause of lynchings is usually 
race prejudice. No doubt the negro population is guilty of 
crimes. Has the white population not been guilty? Bishop 
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Haygood says that if the mayor of the town of Paris had been 
guilty of the crime which the negro committed who was burned 
there, the mayor would have been treated as the negro was. 
I venture to express doubt concerning that proposition. 
Bishop Haygood says that if the crime that negro committed 
had been committed in Boston, the citizens of Boston would 
have acted as the citizensof Parisdid. Boston repudiates this 
ignorant and scandalous charge. The negro probably was in- 
sane. He committed a crime of the most fiendish kind. But 
to tie a man to astake, burn him until the cords were loosened 
and he fell off the platform on which ¢he stood, then to thrust 
him back into the fire after having first burned out his eyes 
and forced a red hot iron down his throat, these are deeds not 
fit for the Apaches and the Choctaws ! 

Poor whites dislike to work and are enraged when they see 
industrious colored people prosper. I never heard a conver- 
sational opinion on this subject more acute than one that 
was uttered recently in my hearing on the Mississippi River. 
“*You poor whites,’’ said a man to a set of loafers from a 
southern city, ‘‘are very indolent and very ignorant. You 
could not get a decent living even if you lived in a land where 
bananas are as large as cow’s horns. You see the negro get- 
ting a living and acquiring education faster than you are do- 
ing ; you are jealous of him, and hence on every occasion you 
thrust him down if you can.’’ There is intense jealousy be- 
tween the poor whites and the rising negro population. This 
jealousy will increase as the negro population betters its con- 
dition. 

It is for us in the North to see to it, in the first place, that 
we are not hoodwinked by outcries concerning negro crime. 
One standard for all races,—let this be our watchword. If 
you are to set up as a standard concerning negroes, that they 
are to be burned to death whenever they have committed 
a certain outrage, set up the same standard for white men, 
Yes, but we have here a preacher of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina—I will not say to what church he belongs—who claims 
that negroes are not descended from Adam and did not sin 
and fall in Adam and cannot be interested in the Gospel of 
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Christ. You say that this is a very uncommon opinion? It 
is published in a book of more than three hundred pages 
issued within a few years from Charleston, S.C. Perhaps I 
ought to say that the preacher is one of the foremost clergy- 
men of the city and of one of the most respectable denomina- 
tions. 

Here I hold in my hand a symposium published in the 
Independent of February 1st, and it describes the case of a 
thirteen-year-old negro girl who suffered from the nameless 
crime on the part of a white. Negroes applied to the white 
the same punishment that would have been applied to a negro, 
and they were promptly arrested and imprisoned. And the 
most prominent journal of the State in which this occurred 
says in an editorial entitled, ‘‘ A Distinction with a Differ- 
ence,’’ that ethically it was ‘‘altogether a different thing for a 
white man to assault criminally a negro woman than it was 
for a negro to commit the same offence upon a white woman’’ 
—that in the former case no outrage was committed because 
the negro woman had ‘‘no finer feelings to be outraged.”’ 

That is the fiendishness of caste. Itis pitiable, it is to the 
last degree loathsome, it is ghastly in the degree to which it 
is benighted, belated and barbaric! Longfellow never wrote 
a grander line than that in which he said, ‘‘ Every human 
heart is human.’’ ‘‘God hath made of one blood all 
nations.”’ 

MANHOOD GOVERNMENT. 

You say ours is a white man’s government? I say it is 
a manhood government. [Applause.] A race that cannot 
maintain its superiority except by the shotgun and political 
trickery and lawlessness, not only in State but in national 
departments, a class that cannot keep themselves in the sad- 
dle except by intimidation amounting to murder, a class that 
is supported chiefly by the fiendish feeling of caste, is not fit 
to remain in a dominant situation. [Applause.] Fair play ! 
If I cannot hold my place in fair, open competition, let me 
lose it. There is nothing in modern history nobler than the 
conviction of the advanced populations of the world, that 
every man has a right to make the most and best of himself 
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that he can. And if there is a curse deeper than any other 
that posterity will inflict upon those who oppose human prog- 
ress, it is the curse that will be poured out upon those who 
stand upon the neck of rising populations and prevent devel- 
opment that would be natural, possible and easy, in case 
every man had a fair chance. A portion of your southern 
aristocracy, so called, stands on the neck of a rising class, and 
does it with the fiendishness of caste. And that fiendishness 
will be adequately rebuked in another generation, if it is not 
in this. [Applause. ] 


REMEDIES FOR RACE ANTAGONISMS. 

What cure can we propose for these mischiefs? Of course 
schools in the South must be reinforced. When Georgia 
takes away from Atlanta University lands which had belonged 
to it, when State appropriations are refused because colored 
and white children are taught there together, the North 
takes up the cause of Atlanta University, a Bishop Brooks 
speaks for it yonder in Trinity; the eloquent preacher of 
Park Street Church preaches for it; yesterday Bishop Law- 
rence had a letter read for it, and other eminent persons cham- 
pion the good cause. 

The negro must help himself, but as yet we must help 
him to do so; we must push the cause of education in the 
South. It is certain that an ignorant and somewhat barbaric 
colored race, fronted by an intelligent but somewhat barbaric 
white race, never can live together in peace in the South. 
Two races, both intelligent and Christian, can live together 
n peace. The solution of the problem of the friction be- 
tween the lower part of the Temperate Zone and the upper 
part of the Tropics, is in Christianity and in nothing else. 
[Applause. ] 

A MISSING LINK IN THE CONSTITUTION. 

Pardon me if I go so far as to say that when our National 
Government has the power to take life, it ought to have 
the power to protect life. Our government has the power 
to draft into the army and the navy our colored citizens 
and take their lives if need be in defense of the land, 
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but it seems to lack power to protect the colored population 
against lawless mobs. All mob lawisanarchy. If you allow 
the mob its way in relation to one class of crimes, who knows 
what class of crimes they will take into their jurisdiction 
next? Every case of the destruction of life by a mob in the 
South has been murder. According to the testimony even of 
the southern governors, this is the case. I do not forget that 
there are noble people in the South who abhor all these atroc- 
ities as thoroughly as we do, and from the depth of my soul 
I pity such people. But we must reinforce them by northern 
sentiment. We must send down breezes to the Gulf that will 
put out these incendiary fires. 

We need an amendment to the Constitution enabling the 
national government to carry out, in their natural, historic 
sense, the great amendments that represent the cost of the 
war and the blood of our fathers and sons. The constitution 
gives power to the national government to make all laws 
necessary to the practical enforcement of these amendments, 
but there have been such decisions that it seems to me that 
half the force of the amendments has been driven out of 
them. The amendments were drawn for gentlemen. It was 
not supposed that trickery would be used, as it has been, to 
evade the laws. 

There is a missing link in our National Constitution. Great 
lawyers tell us this. We assured Italy lately that we had no 
power to protect those Italians who were killed in New Orleans. 
It seems certain that we had not the constitutional power. 
But Italy made us pay an indemnity. Now, is there not a 
missing link in the Constitution when we are obliged to pay 
indemnities for murders which we have no power to stop? I 
believe in State rights, but I would not follow State Rights 
over Niagara. When the interests of the national govern- 
ment are concerned, the national government ought to have 
power to protect its own interests. When the national govern- 
ment must pay an indemnity to cover the cost of riots that 
the State has not put down, then the national government 
ought to have power, if that State does not act, to stop the 
riot itself. If lives are lost because of the incapacity of the 
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general government to interfere, and if the general govern- 
ment is fined for the loss which the riot has caused, then there 
is a missing link in the Constitution. And if we can draft 
into the army and navy these men and take their lives in 
defense of the country, we ought to have an amendment to 
the Constitution which will enable us to protect their lives in 
Mississippi, in Florida, in every State in,the Union. Your 
American flag has unlimited authority over every American 
citizen on distant shores, but it seems to have no authority 
whatever when competing with State authority on the field of 
these atrocities in the States on the Gulf. 


BISHOP POTTER ON LIBERIA. 


An eminent bishop from New York spoke in the old South 
Church in Boston a few days ago and appealed for aid to send 
negroes to Liberia. It was my good fortune to hear him, and 
I was much impressed by the skill, the Christian earnestness, 
the statesmanlike grasp of his discussion. It was significant 
that he did not once mention lynchings. He said not a word 
about disproportionateness of representation between the North 
and the South in Congress. He did recognize the immorality 
of certain portions of the southern population, for he spoke 
of the mulatto circles in society as proof of this criminality. 
I could but infer from his address that he thinks Liberia a 
solution of the southern problem. There had been no meet- 
ing of the American Colonization Society in Boston for twenty 
years. Liberia is almost bankrupt. Erasmus Darwin, the 
father of Charles Darwin, proposed, seriously, to mitigate the 
heat of tropical climates by putting sails on icebergs and 
sending them down to the equator. In all the years since 
that precious project was suggested, I do not think a more 
visionary scheme has been seriously put forward than that of 
solving the southern problem by African colonization in 
Liberia or elsewhere. Do I oppose such colonization? By 
no means. I would encourage it. I hope you will fill up the 
coffers of the American Colonization Society and let it assist 
any of our colored people who wish to go to Africa and throw 
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in their fortunes with the young republic. Bishop Potter said 
that Sierra Leone, under British management, has not done 
much better than Liberia, which has expended a vast amount 
with little result. If any one wishes to go, under the auspi- 
ces of this society, to Africa, let him go. But there are eight 
millions of our colored citizens in this Republic. Benjamin 
Butler was once asked by President Lincoln to make a cal- 
culation as to what could be done about exporting negroes. 
Butler came back after a fortnight’s consideration of the sub- 
ject and said, ‘‘ May it please your excellency, I find if our 
warships were laden until the gunwales kissed the waves, if 
all our merchant marine were brought into service, if you 
were to take as many of the colored people as you can to 
Africa there would be more Africans here when the ships came 
back than there were before they left, so rapid is the natural 
increase.’’ [Laughter.] The Africans are here by millions 
to stay, and we must make our peace with that prodigious 
fact. 

Tennyson has sung most nobly of the possibilities of Chris- 
tian reform in the international field, provided only America 
and England can lock hands. But I would appeal, not to 
America and England only, but to Germany, France, Italy, 
Africa, India, China, Japan, and all the isles of the sea, to 
sing Tennyson’s marvelous ode together : 


‘* We curse the crimes of southern kings, 
The Russian whips and Austrian rods; 
We likewise have our evil things, 
Too much we make our Ledgers, Gods. 
Yet, hands all round. 


Gigantic daughter of the West 
We drink to thee across the flood ; 


Hands all round. 
God, the tyrant’s cause confound.” 
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LECTURE IV. 
THE PEERLESSNESS OF CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE. 


WOMAN IN THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT. 
L 


It is a significant fact that the World’s First Parliament of 
Religions refused to listen to a defense of polygamy. It was 
my fortune to be in a position on the platform in the Hall of 
Columbus where I could study the causes of the outburst of 
the great audience when a speaker undertook to apologize for 
Mohammedan ideas concerning marriage. He was an Ameri- 
can who had become a Mohammedan. He was an educated 
man, of polished address, and on the whole of genial, though 
rather languid, temperament. I should say that perhaps he 
was perfectly sincere. I would not call him, as many did, a 
masquerader. But the audience did not like to hear from him 
that women in Mohammedan countries were often better off 
in the polygamous relation than they could be in any other. 
For one, I had expected Mr. Mohammed Webb,—for this was 
his name—to say something of this kind, and had made a 
gentle, precautionary verbal protest to the management of the 
Parliament against allowing any such championship of polyg- 
amy.to come to the front in the proceedings of an assembly 
that the whole world was watching. My conviction was, that, 
valuable as freedom on the platform might be, freedom would 
degenerate into license if it allowed the defense of anything 
regarded as a crime under United Stateslaw. So I said with 
all courtesy to the presiding officer, if any speaker were 
allowed to champion there what men are put in jail for in 
Utah, that for one, I could not remain on the platform. ‘‘ You 
are greatly mistaken,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Mr. Webb does not 
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believe in polygamy. He has just told me that he does not. 
He thinks it is no necessary part of Islam.’’ I had been too 
well instructed by the missionary veteran and hero, the founder 
of Roberts College on the Bosporus, Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, as to the 
slipperiness of Mohammedan promises and the untrustworthi- 
ness of many of their protestations, to be entirely confident 
that this engagement would be carried out. So I made a 
written protest and sent it to the management, reiterating my 
conviction that we ought not to allow the Parliament to be 
disgraced by the championship of anything that was a crime 
under United States law. Whereupon, the leader of the 
meeting had a brief conversation with Mr. Webb and then 
came to me and said, ‘‘ Mr. Webb positively promises that he 
will not defend polygamy and will say to the audience that 
he does not believe in it.’’ Asa precaution, however, against 
being hoodwinked, I went off the platform. Mr. Webb came 
forward and had not spoken three minutes before he began 
a championship of polygamy. The men on the floor imme- 
diately burst out with cries of ‘‘ No, no,’’—‘‘Shame!”’ 
These words were uttered with decision by the floor and 
galleries, and even women hissed. The Mohammedan seemed 
very much surprised, but took the interruption in good part. 
It was the first rebuke of the kind the audience had adminis- 
tered to any speaker. He turned to another topic, but, after 
a few sentences, came back to polygamy and undertook once 
more to defend it. He not only did not say to the audience, 
as he had promised to do, that he did not believe in polygamy 
and that it was no necessary part of Islam, but he actually 
defended the system. A man might be a polygamist, he 
thought, and yet an excellent Christian. Once more the 
audience burst out into hisses and cries of ‘‘No! No!’ This 
episode was unique. It is treated with all the quietness possi- 
ble in the official record, but the chief facts are here (p. 127). 
I go into these details because I wish to say that I think 
the management was misled. They trusted this American ex- 
consul in spite of his being a Mohammedan. He did not keep 
faith with the management. ‘They would have been criticised 
severely if they had not had this assurance from him, but it 
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is evident that they did not intend to allow polygamy to be 
championed there. I have not the slightest suspicion that 
they were so liberal as to be willing to have a Mohammedan 
champion the ordinary ideas of Islam concerning polygamy. 
Mormonism had the door shut in its face when it applied to 
be heard in the World’s Parliament of Religions. From first 
to last it was decisively shut out. 

Two days after this episode there came to the front of the 
platform no less a man than the learned and heroic Dr. Post 
of Beirut, Syria, and held aloft a copy of a large book, saying, 
‘‘Here is a volume that two hundred millions of the human 
race regard as divinely inspired. They never hold it below the 
waist ; they never touch it with unwashen hands; they never 
allow it to lie on the floor.’’ (Barrows, P. of R., p. 140.) 
He then read without note or comment the familiar passages 
in the Koran which justify polygamy and command the faith- 
ful to propagate Islam by the sword—(Chaps. 2, 25, 48, 66.) 
And so Mohammed Webb was adequately answered. No 
other representative of a false faith went so far in attempting 
to hoodwink that assembly as this man did. 

No committee could have brought together the Parliament 
of Religions without giving every faith large freedom. If any 
one church had called the Parliament, the call would have 
been a failure. If a State church had done so, there would 
have been fear of unfair treatment. If a State aside from 
the church had done so, there would have been the same fear. 
A responsible committee, having large liberty, with national 
recognition and the World’s Fair behind it, and promising in 
the name of distinguished gentlemen who were in the man- 
agement that freedom should be allowed up to a certain rea- 
sonable point, succeeded in bringing together representatives 
of every great historic faith of the world. It is really a wonder 
that more mistakes were not committed and that more infelic- 
ities did not occur. The worst infelicity I have now discussed, 
and I have shown you the inner side of it. The Parliament 
has been greatly blamed for allowing Mohammed Webb to 
defend polygamy. President Washburne, of Roberts College, 


Constantinople, son-in-law of Dr. Hamlin, afterwards offered, 
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and read powerful papers on the relations of Christianity to 
Islam. The Mohammedan faith was allowed to be represented 
in spite of the fact that the management knew that a Mussul- 
man call for prayer was soon to be heard in Union Square, 
New York City. Was it meant to give Islam a chance to 
plant itself in this country? We were so confident that Islam 
cannot plant itself here that we were perfectly willing to hear 
the best it could say for itself, provided it kept within the 
range of our laws. Nota word of championship of polygamy 
would that audience, representing nearly two-thirds of the 
population of the world, hear. And there were some repre- 
sentatives of false faiths there that do not greatly oppose 
polygamy. But, whether Christian or non-Christian, their 
best educated representatives undertook no defense of it. 


IT. 


Daniel Webster in his early manhood, after reading Moore’s 
Life of Byron, affirmed that he did not find a single rvespect- 
able trait in the character of the poet asa man. Polygamy as 
a system has ceased to be respectable among educated men. 

So much for the keynote of what I have to say on the Peer- 
lessness of Christian Family Life. Of course I set up here our 
ideal conception of that life, just as I am willing any ethnic 
faith should set up its ideal. We are all fragments. We all 
come far short of ourideals. But the Christian faith has a most 
definite ideal ; and what it is, you may see in a large view of 
the world better than in any other way. If you wish to be 
impressed with the peerlessness of Christian Family Life, open 
your eyes upon the lands of the Vedas, the lands of the Con- 
fucianists, the lands of Buddha, the lands of Mohammed, and 
compare them with the lands of the Four Gospels, or even with 
the lands of Judaism under only the Old Testament. 

Your wife, your mother, your sister, your daughter, your 
betrothed ;—what would have been their position if they had 
been born under Brahmin rule, what if under Buddhist rule, 
what if under Confucianist? What if they had been born to 
be educated as Platonists ? If Platonism would not have been 
a good scheme of education for women, much less then can 
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these other schemes be commended, for Platonism iscommonly 
regarded as the highest outcome of the unaided human facul- 
ties. This Bible I take in my hand and I press the clusters of 
spiritual grapes in it ; and, although polygamy was a part of 
the life of patriarchs in the ancient days, at the beginning it 
was not so—the wine that flows out of the whole Bible is that 
of monogamy. ‘‘ They twain’’ at the first instituted the fam- 
ily. And the New Testament rigorously insists on monog- 
amy. ButI take the clusters on Plato’s vine and press them, 
and although they are the richest grapes that ever grew in 
merely the light that man has cast on the problems of exist- 
ence, the wine flowing from them has in it the horrible stench 
of slavery and polygamy. He allowed both in his Ideal Com- 
monwealth. If this was the poisonous mixture in Platonism, 
let us treat with as much parliamentary courtesy as we can 
the religions that allow polygamy to this day, but let us speak 
boldly against them all in the name of the contrasts seen in a 
world-wide view of Christian and non-Christian faiths carried 
into life. 

If your mother had been a Buddhist, she might have been 
told that she had no soul; that possibly, after a life in which 
she had lived with great austerity, she might be reincarnated 
asaman. If your wife had been born under Brahmin rule, 
she would have heard much of the code of Manu. Now, Manu 
says, and this is one of the sacred texts of Hindooism : 


‘‘Let the wife who wishes to perform sacred oblation wash the feet of 
her husband and drink the water, for the husband is to the wife greater 
than Vishnu.’”? ‘Though unobservant of approved usages, or enam- 
ored of another woman, or devoid of good qualities, yet a husband must 
constantly be reverenced asa god by a virtuous wife.’? (Dharma Sas- 
tra, Chap. 5, p. 154.) ‘‘ Women have no business with the text of a 
sacred book; and having no evidence in law and no knowledge of expi- 
atory texts, sinful women must be foul as falsehood itself and this isa 
fixed rule.’’ 


The code of Manu forbids a woman to read the Scripture 
or to offer prayer by herself. Without a husband, she is soul- 
less. Out of this amazing falsehood in faith, grows the cus- 
tom of putting to death infant girls. It has been the belief 
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of Hindoos that it is better to murder a soulless child than not 
to be able to betroth her and so bring disgrace on the whole 
family. 

Professor Lindsley of Glasgow University tells us that he 
once employed a learned Vedantist to teach him the principles 
of Hindooism as a practical faith and as a philosophy. He 
put to him the question, ‘‘ Can you give me any definite prop- 
osition which all the people who are now Hindoos would 
accept?’’ ‘‘Very readily,’’ he said. ‘‘ There are two on 
which we are perfectly agreed: That the cow is a holy 
animal ; and that woman is a wicked animal.”’ 


III. 


The representatives of the ethnic faiths in the Parliament 
pointed to the notorious corruptions of Occidental cities 
as proofs that Christianity is itself erroneous or powerless. 
‘‘This is a Christian land,’’ they would say, ‘‘and yet your 
cities are full of vileness, not political merely, but social.’’ 
They accused the churches of being responsible for the unnam- 
able iniquities of the unreportable lives of degraded men and 
women. It is very important to notice that the Orient usually 
does not make a distinction between nominal and real Chris- 
tians. A man is a Hindoo who is born ina Hindoo land. We 
are not Christians simply because we are born in a land nomi- 
nally Christian. There is really no genuinely Christian gov- 
ernment on earth, as I contend. There are, at least, un- 
Christian elements in all the great governments of the world 
that are yet nominally Christian. In reply to sneers of this 
kind, Dr. Pentecost, of London, after his long experience as a 
religious lecturer and evangelist in India, came forward and 
said — and he was a very brave man to do so in that presence, 
scores of Orientals sitting around him, and a great audience 
much taken by their costumes and determined that nothing 
should be said against them, unless positively necessary : 


“T know that there are in India thousands of temples and in them 
many hundreds of priestesses, who are also prostitutes. They are the 
latter because they are the former, and they are the former because they 
are the latter.’’ ( Barrows, P. of R., p. 143.) 
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That sentence went hissing over the whole land. I suppose 
it to be actually the truth. Mr. Mozoomdar, whose name I 
speak with great respect, had referred to the Nautch girls 
as examples of ‘‘ consecrated prostitution.’’ That was his 
phrase, and he is a man who uses English with extraordinary 
exactness. I have here testimony from Prof. Monier Williams 
and half a dozen other experts, perfectly justifying Dr. Pente- 
cost. What happened? Why, the next day a lawyer from 
Bombay, named Gandhi, made a lame reply. He said: 


‘‘ There are a few Hindoo temples in Southern India where women 
singers are employed to sing on certain occasions. Some of them are of 
dubious character and the Hindoo society feels it and is trying its best 
to remove the evil. These women are never allowed to enter the main 
body of the temple ; and as for their being priestesses, there is not one 
woman priest from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin.’’ (Barrows, P. of 
R., p. 145.) 


All the missionaries that I conversed within India had been 
misled if this reply is a correct one. You will notice that 
the answer is evasive on the whole, and does not touch the 
center of Mozoomdar’s testimony, nor of Dr. Pentecost’s, nor 
of Prof. Monier Williams. Perhaps Nautch girls are not 
technically called priestesses, but they are certainly connected 
with the Hindoo temples and are notoriously understood to 
lead lives of shame. John Short, M. D., Surgeon General of 
India, member of the Anthropological Society of London, 
says: ‘‘ The Nautch girl is recognized and patronized by the 
Hindoo religion.’’ It was a dexterous parrying of the blow, 
but this was all that was said in any form to invalidate that 
tremendous charge that Hindooism as a religion is implicated 
with infamy. 

The Vedas do not justify polygamy. One of the noblest 
texts of the Vedas asserts that ‘‘In any home where one man 
loves one woman, and one woman loves one man, the angels 
love to come and sit and sing.’’ I know very well that it is 
recorded in the ancient classical histories that for five centuries 
Rome never saw adivorce. That may have been true so far as 
the legal ceremony of divorce is concerned, but who does not 
know how rotten Roman society became in spite of the absence 
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of legal divorce? Men were allowed to do almost what they 
pleased, for marriage was something of political import very 
often, similar to what we call in modern times a marriage of 
convenience, of accommodation, or social requisitions. That 
was the rule. There were exceptions, of course, but men 
were allowed a license in the classical days that finally be- 
came the ruin of the classical nations. 

I have before me a full account of the consecration of 
these Nautch girls in Hindoo temples. The girl goes with 
the priest into the inner shrine of the temple and takes hold 
of the hand of an idol. The priest repeats over her certain 
prayers and charms. He then hangs a string of shells around 
the girl’s neck, and the poor little thing repeats after him her 
marriage vow, which is, to lead a life of infamy. Pilgrims 
who come to that temple are aware of the faithfulness with 
which she fulfills her vow. ‘‘ The position of these religious 
prostitutes in Hindoo society is so highly respectable that 
no festival or wedding is celebrated without their presence. 
They are asked to tie the wifely ornaments on the neck of the 
bride. They, being married to a god, can never be widowed 
and their touch is lucky. In elegant attire, with costly 
jewels and perfumes, charmingly graceful, they lead their 
wretched lives and bring great sums into the treasury of the 
temple.’’ (‘‘ Woman under the Ethnic Religions,’’ by Mrs. 
Moses Smith, a paper read before the World’s Congress of 
Missions, Oct. 4, 1893.) 

Mr. Stoddard has told us in one of his magnificently illus- 
trated lectures on India that whatever philosophical Hin- 
dooism might be, actual Hindooism, as you study it at 
Benares, which is the Jerusalem of India, is repulsive, 
ghastly, nauseating, physically and spiritually, to any obser- 
ver trained in Christian ways. After studying Benares with 
my own eyes as lately as 1882, I must personally indorse this 
trenchant testimony. Prof. Monier Williams, the distin- 
guished Sanscrit scholar of Oxford, says : ‘‘ Although India in 
the early periods of Brahminism was a land of literature and 
science, the present characteristics of the country are poverty, 
ignorance and superstition. Whatever profound thought 
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lay about the roots of Hindooism, it held and still holds the 
two hundred and eighty*millions of India in the bondage of 
degradation, cruelty and immorality.’’ These things could 
not be said in the Parliament. Why am I saying them here ? 
Because they could not be said there. 

IV. 

The Brahmo Somaj, or society of worshipers of God, has 
vigorously attacked the corruptions of Hindooism. F revere 
such work as Mr. Mozoomdar has done. On his second tour 
of the world he has delivered in Boston a course of Lowell 
Institute lectures. I regard him as a man of growing ortho- 
doxy, but as yeta little bewildered in his theology, or he would 
not be as nearly a Unitarian as he is. [Laughter.] I call him 
theologically a Unitarian ; but there are two kinds of people 
that may make use of a staircase. Some may use it to go up, 
and some to come down; and although they meet in the mid- 
dle, they are facing different ways. Mr. Mozoomdar is going 
up. I knew Keshub Chunder Sen and believed him to be 
not only a devout theist, but also in spirit, though not wholly 
in doctrine, a Christian. Mr. Mozoomdar calls Keshub Chun- 
der Sen a God-man, a very rash phrase! I judge that he 
does not mean by it all it seems to mean. Mr. Mozoomdar 
claims for himself inspiration and says that if you do not 
admit his inspiration you should deny that of all others that 
claim to be inspired. He does not distinguish between illu- 
mination, of which I believe he has a good deal, and inspira- 
tion. Hesays the test of inspiration is the power to inspire. 
That is one test, not the only, nor an exhaustive one. The 
Bible is the most inspiring book in the world, and, there- 
fore, even according to Mozoomdar’s test, the most inspired. 
But what the world really values Mozoomdar for, what it 
valued Keshub Chunder Sen for, is their reforms and philan- 
thropies and intense ethical spirit. They have opposed child 
marriages ; they have unmasked the infamies of the temples ; 
they have set themselves like flints against idolatry; they 
have emphasized high Christian ideals of family life. They 
have thrown themselves into collision with their own blood 
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relations in order to lift up a lofty standard as to marriage. 
Let us reverence these theistic reformers, who, although they 
call themselves only eclectic theists, have gathered more from 
Christianity than from any other religion. 

V. 

One of my central questions to-day is, To what do women 
in the Occident owe their superior position? Why are the 
lands of the Bible ready to grant to woman so much more 
than the lands of the Vedas, or those of the Koran, or those of 
Buddhism have ever done? There are seven things in Chris- 
tianity which, as I contend, account for woman’s position in 
Christendom: 

1. Monogamy for all who marry, is a Christian rule with- 
out exceptions. 

2. Marriage is honorable in all. No premium is put on 
celibacy by Christianity. And yet celibacy is recognized as 
a holy state, and not spoken against. Nevertheless, the rules 
of some ascetic priesthoods are not to be found in the New 
Testament. 

3. Personal purity, or as we say in more modern language, 
a white life for two, is the Christian standard, without excep- 
tions. [Applause. ] 

4. The education of children of both sexes. 

5. Difficult divorce. 

6. Overarching all these causes, faith in the immortality 
of every soul. 

7. Last and supreme, the certainty that every soul must 
secure spiritual regeneration in order to be at peace, here and 
hereafter. 

If Christianity did not contain the faith in immortality, if 
Christianity did not rein up every soul to immediate, total, 
irreversible self-surrender to the best it knows, the sanctity of 
family life could not be maintained. I do not underrate the 
other truths among these seven principles, but at the base of 
them all, making the support of the arch of family life, stand 
these central ideas of Christianity: The necessity of per- 
sonal renewal of soul, by deliverance from the love of sin and 
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the guilt of it, and immortality for woman as well as man. 
And you know woman’s immortality is in very great doubt in 
some alien faiths. Indeed, man’s is in doubt in some. Con- 
fucianism is not sure that man survives death. The dreary 
and baseless doctrine of reincarnation prevails. It has in 
Buddhism and Brahminism been recommended to us here in 
the Occident by some misguided theosophic dreamers. We 
underrate the power of the Christian faith in the world to 
come, and especially its power in family life. Why do we 
educate all our children? Because every one is an immortal 
soul. Why do we consider the career of every member of a 
family a matter of immeasurable interest? Because it is a 
career that is never to end. 

On the basis of the solemnity of existence seen from the 
level of these Christian truths, two souls meet. Their su- 
preme allegiance is not to each other by any means, even if 
there be a supreme affection. Itis to one and the same God. 

When Robert Burns was married and went with his bride 
to a new home, he took a bowl of meal and placed on it a 
Bible and had them carried before himself and his wife as 
they entered his house. Robert Burns meant to say by that 
symbolic act, as I suppose, that spiritual food and physical 
are important in a human home, but that spiritual food is the 
more important, and that the two married souls should gladly 
yield to the authority of the Divine Word, and find their 
loftiest union in those upper branches of the human spirit, 
through which the wind of eternity always passes, uttering 
an anthem which may be heard in still moments. It was this 
same Burns who, describing family worship as he knew it in 
his father’s cottage, said of it : 


‘*From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs.”’ 
A dwelling that has not in it a family altar may be a house 
but never can be a home. 
These seven resplendent principles are the different colors in 
the celestial rainbow of hope and aspiration that is spread over 
woman in Christian lands. 


And it is this same arch that we would spread over all 
nations. 
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Sometimes I ask myself curiously what the shrewd and 
secular Chinese would be if they were thoroughly Christian- 
ized ; what the artistic and aspiring Japanese might become ; 
the subtle and proud Hindoos, the once warlike but now tor- 
pid Mohammedans, the varied populations of barbaric isles? 
My conviction is that the weak races on the globe have been 
made such, not wholly by climate, but chiefly by sins which 
notoriously weaken and often exterminate those who disobey 
divine natural laws in the domain of social life. Give mea 
chaste world and I can give you a world at its best; other- 
wise not. 

Our German forefathers buried the adulterer alive in the 
mud, and whipped the adulteress through the streets. They 
thought there was something holy in woman and revered her 
as a prophetess, when as yet they were not Christian. They 
were renowned, so Tacitus tells us, for their chastity. And 
although that virtue has been imperiled by the advances of 
luxury age after age, it has been the hiding of the power of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, as compared with some mixed popula- 
tions in the tropics. Tacitus says that the German woman 
never thought of having but one husband. She had but one 
life ; she was to have but one mate. Modern German ex- 
perts affirm that divorce was allowed for three or four causes 
among the ancient Germans ; but that they had exceedingly 
high standards as to divorce, almost rising to the level of 
Scriptural ideas. 

We would recommend to the tropics what we believe has 
been the strength of the temperate zones. We would recom- 
mend it, not merely in the name of Christianity, but in that of 
science and political economy and even in that of literature. 
The best doctrine of man must include the best doctrine of the 
family. Whatever artistic sense may be developed among the 
Japanese, however dainty they are to-day, however they may 
become yet more dainty in their perceptions of the beautiful 
in nature, however chivalrous and courteous they are, these 
ideals of Christian family life will lift them to a yet loftier 
level. Dr. Griffis has said most incisively that Japan will 
never attain the loftiest level of civilization possible to her 
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until her court polygamy is abolished and her highest ruler is 
born in a home and not in a herd. 


A distinguished Confucian presented at the World’s Parlia- 
ment an elaborate essay, in which he says that our Lord’s 
statement that whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust after 
her has committed adultery with her already in his heart, is 
paralleled by several sayings of Confucius, from whom he 
quotes this text: ‘‘ When youthful blood has not yet settled 
to an even flow, what must needs be guarded against is female 
beauty.’’ On this account, as long as six thousand years ago, 
the sternest rules were instituted in China, not merely in the 
domain of marriage, but outside of it. This able secretary of 
the Chinese legation assures us that : 


‘‘ There is no Chinese but has it instilled into his very bones that due 
observance of the conventional proprieties that serve to isolate the sexes 
is the cardinal principle of virtuous conduct. The result as shown by 
experience from long observation of this custom in China is that char- 
acter plays a more important part in most cases of matrimonial alliance 
than beauty. The lesson which Christ teaches when He says, ‘It is 
profitable for thee that one of thy members should perish and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell,’ and ‘It is more profitable for 
that man to hang a millstone about his neck and be cast into the sea 
than that he should cause one of these little ones to stumble,’ I con- 
sider to have the same object in view as the educational principles of 
China aim at by removing every conceivable temptation and eradicating 
all possible evil tendencies. The difference lies only in the expression of 
the idea. If it be said that the educational system of China imposes too 
many restraints upon the freedom of young people, I have only to say 
with Christ that ‘Wide is the gate and broad is the way that leadeth 
unto destruction, and straight is the gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto life.’’’ (Barrows, P. of R., pp. 425, 426.) 


Miss Willard’s paper, read before the Parliament, on ‘‘A 
White Life for Two,’’ was a most searching and strategic 
essay on one of the most vital themes. 


‘*Folded in the heart in a White Life for Two we have the germ of 
every home, of those beatitudes— fatherhood and motherhood —the 
brotherly and sisterly affection ; the passion of the patriot, the calm and 
steadfast love of the philanthropist. The faithfulness of two each to the 
other, alone makes possible the true home, the pure church, the right- 
eous nation, the great kind brotherhood of men.’’ (Miss F. E. Willard, 
P. of R., p. 1230.) 
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Who shall say that these standards ought not to be cham- 
pioned by literature? Last night there landed on the English 
coast, after a sojourn on the continent, a hero of advanced 
years, supposed to be now at last growing a little dim in his 
eyesight ; a man who has breasted the storms of public life 
for three generations. He had been accustomed to take a 
close carriage, but Mr. Gladstone rode out through the 
applauding multitudes in an open carriage in the fierce sea 
wind, in his eighties — his wife at his side. 

Thomas Carlyle is said to have had a somewhat infelicitous 
married life. But I have read what he inscribed on his wife’s 
grave. Mrs. Carlyle was buried by the side of her father, in 
the choir of Haddington church. These words follow on the 
tombstone after her father’s name : 


‘‘ Here likewise now rests 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, 


‘*Spouse of Thomas Carlyle, Chelsea, London. She was born at Had- 
dington, 14th July, 1801, only daughter of the above John Welsh, and of 
Grace Welsh, Caplegill, Dumfriesshire, his wife. 

‘‘In her bright existence she had more sorrows than are common, but 
also a soft invincibility, a clearness of discernment, and noble loyalty of 
heart, which are rare. 

‘‘For forty years she was the true and ever-loving helpmate of her 
husband, and by act and word unweariedly forwarded him, as none else 
could, in all of worthy that he did or attempted. She died at London 
21st April, 1866 ; suddenly snatched away from him, and the light of his 
life, as if gone out.’’ 


Once, in New York, with President McCosh at the dinner- 
table, the company turned to him and said, ‘‘ How do you 
explain the difficulties Carlyle had in his own household ?’’ 
‘*Carlyle,’’ said President McCosh, ‘‘ was from the same part 
of Scotland with myself. We are not a demonstrative people, 
but you may be sure Thomas Carlyle loved his wife and meant 
to treat her kindly, although he did not tell her so every three 
minutes.’’ [Laughter.] The question was settled in that 
company. 

Charles Kingsley is dear to many of us in memory, and 
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he lies in Eversley churchyard, and his wife has been buried 
beside him. But it was she who, before her death, placed a 
white marble cross above his grave, on which was a spray of 
his favorite passion flower, and these words of his own choice, 
which are the story of his life: ‘‘ Amavimus, amamus, amab- 
imus.’’ ‘‘ We have loved, we do love, we shall love.’’ And 
above them, circling round the ¢ross, ‘‘ God is love,’’ the key- 
note of his faith. (Life of Charles Kingsley, Vol. II., p. 475.) 

On the Rhine at Bonn I used often to go to the tomb of 
Niebuhr, on which you have the relief so famous among the 
sculptures of Rome, representing a man of the classical ages 
and his wife as they appeared on one of the mural monuments 
side by side, noble testimony to monogamy. The King of 
Prussia, Niebuhr’s pupil, placed this on his tomb in memory 
of the historian and his wife, who died eleven days after his 
departure, so that even in death they were not long divided. 

On Schiller’s tomb Germans cast votive offerings abun- 
dantly, as they do not upon that of Goethe. Greatly as they 
idolize Goethe, you find his tomb left without flowers and 
wreaths at Weimar, while that of Schiller is covered, because 
he was faithful to Christian ideals of family life, as Goethe 
was not. I might speak of Bunsen and a score of other great 
Germans, for Germany on the whole is the classical land of 
family life. 

I might pause on our own Longfellow and Lowell and 
Emerson. How hallowed a single life can be the examples 
of Irving and Whittier show resplendently. I might say 
much of Mrs. Browning’s Portuguese sonnets, the noblest ex- 
pressions of Christian ideals concerning family life that liter- 
ature, ancient or modern, contains. I might say something of 
Robert Browning and his Prospfice. He pictures vividly the 
grim spectre of death. He makes nothing of it, because be- 
yond the moment of dissolution he shall meet ev, ‘‘and with 
God be the rest.”’ 

Let us summarize our whole thought by using Tennyson’s. 
words in Zhe Princess: 


Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
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Two in the liberal offices of life, 
Two plummets dropt from one to sound the abyss 
Of science and the secrets of the mind. 


The woman’s cause is man’s—they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or Godlike, bend or free. 


If she be small, slight-statured, miserable, 
How shall men grow 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 


Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities ; 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm ; 
Then springs the crowning race of human kind ! 
May these things be! 


But they caz be only under that arch of the seven colors of 
the rainbow of purity and hope, which Christianity and only 
Christianity: has lifted above the ages as the Divine Ideal of 
Family Life. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


THE LOWELL LECTURES ON THE ASCENT OF MAN. By Henry Drum- 
mond, LL.D., F. R. S. E., F.G.S. New York: James Pott & Co., 
Publishers. 1894. 1I2mo. pp. 346. 


Professor Drummond in this book emphasizes the new watchword of 
the philosophy of evolution, namely, 7he Struggle for the Life of 
Others, as contrasted with the old watchword, which was 7he Struggle 
for Life. He is not the discoverer of the principle of the struggle for 
the life of others, but no one has championed it with more felicitous 
effect. From this new point of view the general aspect of nature is that 
of what Prof. Patrick Geddes calls ‘‘a materialized, ethical process,”’ and 
not that of what Professor Huxley calls ‘‘a gladiator’s show.’’ Accord- 
ing to the law of the struggle for life, nature, as Tennyson painted it, 
is ‘‘red in tooth and claw,’’—but according to the law of the struggle 
for the life of others the central principle of nature is unselfishness. 
Its processes, as a whole, declare that God is love. ‘The first chapter 
or two of the story of evolution,’ says Professor Drummond (p. 218), 
‘‘may be headed The Struggle for Life ; but take the book as a whole 
and itis nota tale of battle. Itisalove story.” ‘‘ The functions dis- 
charged by all living things, plant and animal, are two in number, nutri- 
tion and reproduction. The first is the basis of the struggle for life ; 
the second, of the struggle for the life of others. In constructing the 
fabric of evolution one of these has been taken, the other left.’? (pp. 13, 
14.) ‘* Even in the lowliest world of plants the labors of maternity begin 
and the animal kingdom closes with the creation of a class in which this 
function is perfected to its last conceivable expression. The vicarious 
principle is shot through and through the whole vast web of nature ; 
and if one actor has played a mightier part than another in the drama 
of the past it has been self-sacrifice.’’ (p. 18.) 

These new principles evidently adjust the theory of evolution at a new 
focus. Professor Drummond develops his positions with his well-known 
rhetorical felicity and makes, on the whole, in this volume, an important 
contribution both to scientific and to Christian thought. 

Many readers will be disappointed on finding that this volume is 
preliminary and fragmentary as a discussion of the ascent of man. It 
omits, for instance, all discussion of the origin of conscience and of 
the higher forms of religion. As Professor Drummond himself says: 
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‘“The discussion of the ascent had to be stopped at a point where all 
the higher interest begins.’’ (Preface p. vi). Christianity is a theme 
‘*too great, too intricate and too dangerous to open under the limita- 
tions of the present inquiry, for these deny us the appeal to society, to 
religion and even to the conscience of the higher man.’’ (p. 312.) 

In his final chapter, however, Professor Drummond speaks of Chris- 
tianity ‘‘asa religion which has been before the world these eighteen 
hundred years, whose congruity with nature and with man stands the test 
atevery point. What is evolution? A method of creation. What is its 
object? To make more perfect human beings. What is Christianity ? 
A method of creation. What is its object? To make more perfect living 
beings. Through what does evolution work? Through love. Through 
what does Christianity work? Through love. Evolution and Chris- 
tianity have the same author, the same end, the same spirit.’’ (p. 342.) 
‘*A religion which is love and a nature which is love can never but 
be one.” (p. 343.) ‘‘ Evolution is history ; the scientific history of the 
world. Christianity is history; a history of some of the later steps in 
the evolution of the world. * * * The will behind evolution is not 
dead. Love not only was, it is, it moves, it spreads. * * * The 
ascent of man and of society is bound up henceforth, with the conflict, 
the intensification, and the diffusion of the struggle for the life of 
others. This is the further evolution, the page of history that lies before 
us ; the closing act of the drama of man. All the other kingdoms of 
nature culminated ; evolution always attains, always rounds off its 
work. It spent.an eternity over the earth, but finished it. * * 
Kindled by this past man may surely say ‘I shall arrive.’ The further 
evolution must go on ; the higher kingdom come—first the blade, where 
we are to-day ; then the ear, where we shall be to-morrow ; then the full 
corn in the ear, which awaits our children’s children and which we live 
to hasten.’’ (342, 346.) These eloquent and inspiring sentences exhibit 
Professor Drummond as not only a theistic, but as a devoutly Christian 
evolutionist. 

It is important to notice that he defines evolution, following a sugges- 
tion from Huxley ‘‘as the history of the steps by which the world has 
come to be what it is.’’ (p. 3.) He admits that ‘‘ the story of evolution 
is the account of a process and may be wrongly told, colored, exagger- 
ated, over or under estimated like the record of any other set of facts. 
At present there is not a chapter of the record that is wholly finished. 
The manuscript is already worn with erasures.’”’ (p. 4.) He admits also 
in the first page of his preface ‘that the thread which binds the facts is 
but a hypothesis,’”’ He is careful to assure his readers (p. 4) ‘‘that to 
give an account of evolution is not to account for it. No one asks more 
of evolution at present than permission to use it as a working theory. 
This is the age of the evolution of evolution.’? (pp. 6,7.) ‘‘At the 
present moment the ultimate origin of mind is as inscrutable a mystery 
at the ultimate origin of life.” (p. 122.) 
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Metaphorical language used concerning evolution and the laws of 
nature may sometimes mislead a careless reader of Professor Drum- 
mond’s discussions. It is a grave defect in his philosophical vocabulary 
that he personifies Law and Nature as if they were powers and not mere 
processes. He far too often uses the language of the 18th century as to 
the operations of nature. For example, he says, ‘‘ Heredity works with 
the finest microscope and sees and seizes the invisible.’’ (p. 308.) 
‘The shapes and sizes of flowers are all the gifts of co-operation.” 
(p. 235.) ‘* Cells club together.’ (p. 233.) ‘‘ The family is the creation 
of evolution.’’ (p. 316.) ‘‘ Nature saw that if water could pass through 
a hole in the neck, air could pass through likewise.’ (p. 87.) ‘‘The 
evolution of a mother was the most stupendous task evolution ever 
undertook.’’ (p. 267.) 

This excessive use of metaphorical language is the more unfortunate 
because Professor Drummond himself is a devout theist and has taken 
great pains in his ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ to teach that 
natural law is a process and not a power, a method of operation and not 
an operator. 

There are a few positions in this book which strike one as eccentric 
and not merely blemishes of diction. For example, ‘‘In the lower 
reaches of human nature husband and wife do not love one another. 
For the vast mass of mankind during the long ages which preceded his- 
toric times, conjugal love was probably all but unknown.” (p. 295.) 
‘“Among savage peoples the phenomenon everywhere confronts us of 
wedded life without a grain of love.’’ (p. 305.) 

There is occasionally a tendency to define nature as ‘“‘ everything that 
is’? (p. 199), which would include God himself and not simply every- 
thing that has been created. 

Professor Drummond’s rhetoric is brilliant and finished, and, on the 
whole, has fewer infelicities than his logic. The lectures as delivered 
in the Lowell Institute were spoken of by the best critics as rhetorically 
fascinating and sometimes dazzling, but many hearers complained that 
they were not convincing at several critical points. In building up his 
story of creation, Professor Drummond often skips difficulties and fails 
to supply notoriously missing links. Nevertheless, as a whole, this vol- 
ume has great spiritual and scientific suggestiveness. 


PHILOSOPHY AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION. Being the Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 1894. By Otto 
Pfleiderer, D. D., Prof. of Theology, University of Berlin. Edinburgh : 
W. Blackwood & Sons. New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons. 1894. 
2 vols., Svo, pp. 331 and 356. 

These volumes represent Prof. Pfleiderer’s maturest work, but they 
are a great disappointment. The first volume discusses theistic philos- 
ophy, but it falls below the merit of the works of Martineau or Prof. 
Samuel Harris or Prof. Bowne or Hermann Lotze. The second volume 
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discusses the historical origin of Christianity and hardly rises above the 
level of the writings of Bauer and Theodore Parker. Principal Rainy, 
Prof. Orr and Prof. Dods of Edinburgh have made an answer to these 
lectures and shown that much of the learning in them is belated and 
outgrown, and that many of the positions are wholly untenable and 
greatly mischievous. We have examined the volumes carefully to 
ascertain what the ablest school of religious rationalism has to say for 
itself and our verdict is that the discussion evades difficulties and is 
often most palpably superficial, arbitrary and unfair. As an antidote 
for agnosticism, however, the first volume may be commended as con- 
taining suggestive passages adapted to the need of the hour. But 
there are other books which surpass it in this department of usefulness, 
so that we cannot recommend the volumes as the best of their class 
although the fame of their author has already given them a great repu- 
tation. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN CHRISTIANITY. With special reference to 
statements in the recent Gifford lectures. By Principal Rainy, D. D., 
Prof. J. Orr, D. D., and Prof. Marcus Dods, D. D., with prefatory 
statement by Prof. A. H. Charteris, D. D. Second thousand. 12mo. 
pp. 111. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1894. 


This brief but important volume is a reply to Prof. Pfleiderer’s Gifford 
Lectures on the philosophy and development of religion. The German 
Professor closed his course on the 27th of February. The three lectures 
which this book contains were delivered on the 5th, 8th and 13th of 
March, 1894. 

They deserve careful study on every page because of the eminence of 

their authors and of the German teacher whom they criticise. Prof. 
Dods shows most distinctly that Prof. Pfleiderer is not abreast of the 
present state of New Testament criticism, The school of Baur is out- 
grown. In many of his exegetical positions Pfleiderer represents views 
which have been generally abandoned as untenable even in Germany. 
Prof. Orr is equally explicit in showing that Pfleiderer is not faithful to 
the acknowledged principles of historical investigation nor to the general 
outcome of the most recent scholarship. Ina powerful and incisive 
introductory lecture Principal Rainy shows that the revised Hegelianism 
of Pfleiderer’s position results in a self-contradictory system of thought 
untenable in philosophy and barren in spiritual experience. This 
passage at arms between German and Scottish scholarship in theology 
is conducted with scrupulous adherence to the severest rules of contro- 
versial chivalry, but its warlike purpose is most serious and has been 
carried out in Edinburgh in the face of the world with instructive 
thoroughness. We commend this volume of the Edinburgh professors 
as strategic, timely and convincing. It will be very serviceable to read 
the reply even if the Gifford Lectures themselves are not at hand, but 
still more useful to compare the former and the latter page by page. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SUNDAY REsT. THE SUNDAY PROB- 
LEM. Its Present Day Aspects, Physiological, Industrial, Social, Polit- 
ical, Religious. Boston: James H. Earle, Publisher. 12 mo, pp. 
334. 1894. 

Among the remarkable Congresses in the ‘‘ White City’’ few perhaps 
will prove of more permanent interest than the ‘‘ International Congress 
of Sunday Rest,’’ conducted by cardinals, rabbis, college presidents, 
statesmen, railroad officials, labor leaders, Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish officials—all of them working toward a common basis for the world’s 
rest day. The Committee of the Congress placed the official reports, 
papers and addresses, with the well-known Boston publishing house of 
James H. Earle, who has issued it in a handsome 12mo, in cloth, at the 
very low price of $1.00; paper, 50 cents. The advance orders already 
run into the thousands, 

Among the papers of most importance in this volume are those of the 
industrial relations of Sunday and particularly those on Sunday railway 
traffic. This latter topic occupies pp. 63 to 102 and is opened by E. C. 
Beach in a paper which is understood to have the approval of the 
managers of the Pennsylvania railroad lines. Mr. Beach appeared in 
the Congress as their representative. 

Very valuable also is the elaborate essay of Wm. Allen Butler, LL.D., 
on the question : ‘‘Should Sunday Rest be Maintained by Legislation ?”’ 
Hon. John Wanamaker sent a paper on Sunday and the Postal Service. 
Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard discussed Sunday in the army. Mrs. Alice L. 
Woodbridge, of New York, presented a valuable paper on Sunday rest 
for women and children in factories, stores and domestic service. The 
volume closes with a speech from Joseph Cook on ‘‘ What. is Sunday 
Worth?” and one by Archbishop Ireland on Sunday for all. The Rev. 
Dr. W. W. Atterbury, secretary of the New York Sabbath Committee, 
is to be congratulated on the skill with which he conducted the Congress 
and has edited the papers and speeches contained in this unpretentious 
but exceedingly useful volume. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW ON THE DEBS STRIKE. 


Chauncey M. Depew, at the request of the Loudon Times, made for 
that paper the following statetnent by cable of the general causes and 
meaning of the labor troubles in the United States : 

The labor troubles in the United States are due to the long- 
continued industrial depression, and the strike was caused by 
the ambitious effort of Mr. Debs, president of the American 
Railway union, to absorb all organizations of railway em- 
ployés into one. The success of the disorder and the delay in 
suppressing it were owing to the heretofore undefined boundary 
between state and federal authority. The financial crisis last 
year crippled many enterprises, and the uncertainties of tariff 
legislation which have followed prevented recovery and closed 
the majority of the mills and furnaces. This has made the 
number of the unemployed greater than we have ever known. 
The abrupt and permanent curtailment of production and 
consumption has been felt in every department of American 
activity. From the farm to the factory every business has pro- 
portionately suffered, and the distress among the workingmen 
has been correspondingly severe. There is universal unrest 
and almost frantic desire for anything in place of present con- 
ditions. 

The Populist party found in this situation its opportunity, 
or rather the situation created the party. The idea which its 
members gather from its teachings is that liberty means 
the right to violate law and violently stop or seize railroads 
and industries, providing the law-breakers are poor and are 
sufficiently strong to defeat or overawe the ordinary peace 
establishment of the community. In the states where this 
party is in power strikes, lockouts, boycotts, and suppression 
of railway traffic received direct assistance or passive permis- 
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sion from the authorities. With these unprecedented indus- 
trial conditions, and the anomalous political relations in a few 
states, the elements were favorable for what in Latin countries 
would be revolution, and with Anglo-Saxons riots, at first suc- 
cessful, and then reason soon reasserts itself and firmly enforces 
the law. 

The delay and disappointments in tariff legislation at Wash- 
ington impaired the confidence of the country in the ability 
of this Congress to provide measures of relief or to discover its 
incompetency and adjourn. An appeal to the country would 
lead, as every one believes, to an immediate and decisive 
response. 

Our railroads have about 170,000 miles of trackage and 
1,000,000 employés. Among employés the locomotive engi- 
neers, firemen, trainmen, switchmen, and others have each 
their organization or brotherhood. These labor organizations 
have become conservative with time, and their contracts with 
the companies are inviolable. The locomotive engineers are 
the strongest and richest of American labor unions, and their 
agreements, while not enforceable at law, are adhered to with 
scrupulous honor. Mr. Debs was for many yearsa high and 
popular official of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
and the editor of a labor magazine of advanced socialistic and 
somewhat anarchistic views. He conceived the idea of break- 
ing up the existing organizations and gathering the railway 
world into his order. His scheme was attractive. The initi- 
ation fees were only $1.00 and the annual dues 25 cents. The 
order was to control the railways and coerce their managers. 
Debs would begin with a million of dollars in his treasury and 
possess an income of $250,000. He made his first appeal to 
the switchmen, and selected the Great Northern road for his 
attack. This line had been built paralleling the Northern 
Pacific, had forced the latter into bankruptcy, and could not 
afford a tie-up. 

After a few days the managers of that line surrendered. 
Debs’ victory surprised himself by its completeness and far- 
reaching consequences. East of Chicago and in the older and 
thickly-settled states the old organizations stood firm against 
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him. He must again demonstrate power. Finding no real or 
imaginary grievance on any railway, he chose to make his 
fight upon the trouble between the Pullman Car company and 
the mechanics in its shops over the construction of some 
hundreds of freight cars for various railways. 

Debs ordered a boycott of the Pullman cars, and on the 
refusal of the railways to break their contracts with the Pull- 
man company and inflict shameless cruelties upon their pas- 
sengers, he ordered their lines closed. ‘Trains were stopped 
wherever telegrams reached them, traffic ceased, and business 
was paralyzed over about two-thirds the area of the United 
States. The reliance of the strikers was upon the impotence 
of the state government and the friendship of the local author- 
ities. They could confidently count on the co-operation of 
rival local politicians. The industrial financial distress gave 
them general sympathy, though their action intensified the 
suffering a thousandfold. The result proved how well Debs 
and his associates understood the powerlessness of the states 
to control the situation. With the exception of three trans- 
continental lines, all our railroads are chartered by the several 
states. State laws have permitted consolidation of connecting 
roads, sothat many companies rtf through several states as 
one company under one management, but the portion of the 
line in each state is still wholly subject to its charter in that 
state. The state governments, often controlled by opposite 
parties, have no joint or common action. Sympathy with the 
strikersin Illinois at one end, and in California, two thousand 
miles off, at the other, stops travel and traffic. State autonomy 
reached its perilous condition when the governor of Illinois 
gave great moral support to the strikers by rebuking President 
Cleveland and virtually ordering the United States forces out 
of his territory. 

It reached its ridiculous stage when the governor of Cali- 
fornia requested a permit from the strike leader to visit his 
capital, which was contemptuously refused. 

The popular belief has always been that the national gov- 
ernment could not act in repressing riots or disorder until re- 
quested to by the state authorities of a commonwealth which 
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was unable to cope with the insurrection. President Cleve- 
land is sluggish, but courageous. Legislation following the 
civil war has given the general government powers unused 
and forgotten. Congress, in enacting the interstate commerce 
law, had assumed to regulate commerce between the states 
and, unconsciously with it, the responsibility to keep open 
interstate lines as national highways. The President, having 
satisfied himself as to his powers, did not hesitate in the per- 
formance of his duties. After President Cleveland’s procla- 
mation it required a few days for the genera! public and the 
strike leaders to grasp the idea that the President was in ear- 
nest and the army and navy in motion, when this gigantic 
conspiracy collapsed as suddenly as it had organized. 

The losses occasioned by the strike are enormous, but it is 
destined to prove of incalculable benefit to the country. The 
national idea has been strengthened and broadened. Safe 
anchorage has been found for persons and property. One of | 
the hopeful features of the situation has been the unmistak- 
able display of loyalty in the South. The so-called rebel 
states unanimously demanded the intervention of the federal 
power to restore order before everything else. ‘‘ We surren- 
dered,’’ they said, ‘‘to a government with ample power to 
enforce the law, and will live under no other.’’ 

The far-reaching results of this short revolution can be 
briefly stated. Interstate railways are national highways, 
which the government will keep open at any cost, and a 
method will be provided for the settlement of differences with 
their employés. The general government will find a way to 
protect the citizens of the states, who in a larger sense are 
citizens of the United States, from the cowardice of all state 
officers or the corrupt sympathy with law-breakers. Every 
vested interest is more secure, and the rights of every one 
more safe. Legitimate labor is better protected and more 
sure of its rights and of justice. 


The following is from an interview with Chauncey M. Depew, taken 
from the New York Tribune: 


There are hundreds of thousands of competent, capable, 
sober, intelligent men who have been out of work for many 
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months in these dreadful times who would risk their lives to 
get something to do. There are ten men standing behind 
every man who has a job, anxious for that man’s place, and 
all they ask is to be protected in the work they may be called 
upon todo. This situation is thoroughly understood by the 
railway men who are now in the service. Unless they have 
left the organizations to which they heretofore belonged, and 
which have been of great benefit to them—like, for instance, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Locomotive 
Firemen and the other orders of railway men—in order to 
join this new association created by Mr. Debs, these men will 
not get work. I have been here in my office ever since the 
trouble began. Every day the door has been wide open 
ready to receive any employé who had any complaint or 
grievance which could be presented. The telegraph wires 
run into this building ; these could bring any complaint ; and, 
further than that, it requires only two cents in the shape of a 
postage stamp to bring it by mail. But it is a significant fact 
that no complaint of any kind whatever has been received by 
me from the men in our service or brought to my attention 
during this period. 

I have studied, with great interest, all the great railway 
strikes which have occurred in the last twenty-five years. 
Every one of these strikes has had its own origin, and all of 
them before this seemed to present a real or fancied grievance 
on the part of the employés against the railway companies. 
In this case, however, all the railways in a territory of 2,000 
square miles have been tied up. A million of people have 
been thrown out of employment in the railway, and other 
business incidental to transportation crippled by the course 
adopted by the leaders in this movement. Property worth 
millions of dollars has perished, such as fruits and farm prod- 
ucts, the loss of which will come upon the farmers or pro- 
ducers ; hundreds of thousands of passengers have suffered 
the greatest inconvenience, and some have actually died from 
exposure simply because of a dispute between the Pullman 
Manufacturing Company at Pullman, Ill., and its employés 


over the construction of three hundred freight cars. I sup- 
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pose that of the 20,000,000 people affected not one-tenth ever 
heard of Pullman, I1l.; or the, Pullman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, or knew that the Pullman company was both a sleeping 
car company and a manufacturing company. 

The cause of so widespread and disastrous a revolution 
must be looked for beyond its apparently trivial excuses. As 
it appears to me the idea of Mr. Debs and his associates is 
that to induce the different railway organizations to disband 
and join his, he must demonstrate the omnipotent power 
which he possesses ; and the strike is mainly for that purpose, 
because he believes that if he succeeds, then all the railway 
men of the country will come under his command. Now, 
this is the third effort in my experience to bring every descrip- 
tion of labor and employment unions in the United States into 
one organization. ‘This was the dream of Mr. Powderly, who, 
by the way, is an able man, and very capable. The central 
idea of every such effort, however, has been to compel a set- 
tlement at one place by means of universal paralysis. For 
instance, if an organization has a complaint and a dispute 
arises, say in the foundries of Peekskill, between the employ- 
ers and the molders, and, owing to their inability to settle, 
the molders go out on a strike, the theory is that the matter 
should be taken up by this tremendous organization. All the 
railroads in the United States must stop running, all the mills 
shall shut down, all the furnaces shall go out of blast, all the 
street and electric cars shall stop, all the electric light and gas 
companies shall cease to supply the public, all the mines in 
the country that provide coal and fuel shall be shut up, all the 
butchers shall stop serving meat, all the bakers shall discon- 
tinue baking bread; and this great scheme shall be carried 
through in order to bring the Peekskill foundrymen to terms. 
The trouble is that the mammoth size and weight and terrific 
power of the trip-hammer, as in this case, crushes all the 
larger objects or mangles them, while the Peekskill fly slips 
out, stands on its hind legs and laughs. 

The railway organizations on the various roads have al- 
ways attended to their own business and managed it remark- 
ably well. The best labor organization in the world is the 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. By attending strictly 
to its business, its charities and the rights of its members, it 
has secured more constant employment and better remunera- 
tion than any other. At the same time it has conferred upon 
its members, through its charities and its benevolent funds, 
incalculable benefits. The same is true, though in a lesser 
degree, of the other railway brotherhoods. This present 
movement of the American Railway Union, which is only six 
months old, seeks to have all these organizations, which have 
been of long standing, and which have demonstrated their 
ability time and again to take care of themselves, practically 
disband and become merged into this general pool. 

Has a trackman the education and experience to enable 
him to pass upon the merits of a case presented by a locomo- 
tive engineer, or fireman, or switchman, or conductor? Or 
can a switchman pass upon the merits of a case connected 
with other departments, including, say, the shops and the 
mechanics employed in them? Or can a brakeman pass upon 
questions arising in the branches of the service in which he 
has never been himself engaged?. I have found through 
many years’ experience, that a satisfactory settlement with a 
committee of employés depends very much upon the intelli- 
gence of the committee and upon its knowledge of the matter 
which it is sought to present. I have had brakemen, who 
happened to be chairmen of committees, when a general asso- 
ciation like that which is now assuming such power has been 
in existence, attempt to inform me as to the alleged grievances 
of yard switchmen, and even of those of locomotive engineers. 
Now I could get along with a chairman without any trouble 
on matters affecting brakemen, but outside of that he would 
conceal his ignorance by making excessive demands or by get- 
ting mad. But when a committee of locomotive engineers 
have come to me, they knew exactly what they wanted ; they 
could clearly and distinctly tell their grievances, if they had 
any, and could listen to and understand the railway side of 
the question, and could judge of its merits. But this was not 
true in the case of a brakeman who might assume to repre- 
sent the locomotive engineers ; for whenever I would attempt 
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to reason with him he would prove that he knew nothing 
about what I was talking of. 

Curiously enough, the general public do not seem to com- 
prehend what a suspension of railway service means. This 
is not really an actual condition of difference between capital 
andlabor. Thisstrike is an enormous handicap to the laborer 
himself in his battle for existence. For instance, you have 
seen in a morning newspaper a headline announcing that all 
suburban trains in Chicago have been laid off. Ina city like 
Chicago or New York or Philadelphia the vast majority of 
clerks, both men and women, of artisans and employés of 
every kind, live out of the city. They fail to reach their 
various places of employment ; the great store or factory or 
mill must go on, and when they finally arrive many of them 
discover their places have been filled. Thus thousands upon 
thousands of worthy people are unexpectedly thrown out of em- 
ployment and their families reduced to the greatest distress. 
The smaller industries in the villages along the line, whose 
capital is not large enough to enable the managers to lay 
in large supplies of stock, fail to receive their usual require- 
ments of raw material for a week or more, and they are obliged 
to shut down and the employés are thrown out of work. 

The railway men, who had good permanent places and were 
in a service where promotion is more certain on merit and 
fidelity and good character than in any other calling in the 
world, constantly find themselves, through obedience to strik- 
ing masters, with no work and noincome. Thestore-keepers, 
over a territory of thousands of square miles, most of them 
having their little all invested in their business, are confronted 
by the question of trusting men who have no employment and 
are receiving no wages and are without prospect of immediate 
future incomes, and if the men do not pay the dealers are 
forced into bankruptcy. And if they cease to sell goods, not 
having the money to meet the bills they have incurred with 
the wholesalers, they must close their establishments. The 
farmer has his live stock and perishable fruit and produce of 
various kinds on trains which are side-tracked. The vege- 
tables and fruit rot in the trains, the live stock has to be fed 
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at his expense, and he loses the profits of a season’s work. 
This suspension on a large scale of railroad traffic causes more 
damage, greater loss of property and more suffering than the 
tramping of a hostile army through the same territory during 
times of war. These are truths which it is not inappropriate 
for men to consider in times like these. 


G. M. PULLMAN ON THE STRIKE. 


There is hardly anything new to be said as to the position 
of the Pullman Company, but I have so many indications of 
the facility with which my expressions and those authorized 
by me have become distorted, and thus misleading to the pub- 
lic and of an entire forgetting of my earnest efforts to prevent the 
strike, that perhaps it is well that I should again makea public 
assurance that the deplorable events of the last few weeks have 
not been caused by the Pullman Company taking an obstinate 
stand in a debatable ‘matter and refusing to listen to reason. 
The leaders of disorder have not hesitated to harass the pub- 
lic by all means in their power, because, as they say, the Pull- 
man Company would not submit to arbitration, and now that 
disorder seems to be quelled they are reinforced in their clamor 
for arbitration by some prominent newspapers, but so far as I 
know by very few, if any, business men in the country. 

What is the demand concealed under the innocently 
sounding word arbitration? A little more than a year ago the 
car shops at Pullman were in a most prosperous condition ; 
work was plenty, wages were high, and the condition of the 
employés was indicated by the fact that the local savings 
banks had of savings deposits nearly $700,000, of which 
nearly all was the property of the employés. Our pay-rolls 
for that year show an average earning of over $600 per annum 
for every person, man, woman or youth, on the roll. Then 
came the great panic and depression of last summer. Many 
customers stopped negotiations and canceled orders, and our 
working force had to be diminished from nearly 6,000 to 2,000, 
in November, 1893. The great business depression existing 
throughout the country had naturally resulted in a wage 
depression, and the only hope of getting orders was by bid- 
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ding for work at prices as low or lower than could be made by 
other shops, and this of course necessitated the reduction in 
the wages of the employés at Pullman. This was arranged 
satisfactorily, as I supposed, and in close competitions, disre- 
garding all account of capital and machinery, I secured 
enough work to gradually increase our force to 4,200, the 
number on the rolls last April. 

Nine weeks ago the car shops at Pullman were working 
with car-building contracts enough on hand to keep them 
going about sixty days, and with all business forecasts leading 
to the belief that no considerable new orders could soon be 
had. The most important of the work in hand had been taken 
by me in competition at prices which were less than the actual 
cost to the company of delivering the cars, without any reck- 
oning for the use of capital and plant. This work was taken 
to keep the large force of men employed and to postpone, and 
with the hope of avoiding, the numberless embarrassments to 
all classes of people at Pullman and its vicinity of a closing 
down of the works, to prevent which the company considered 
it a wise policy to operate the shops temporarily at an actual 
loss. 

In this condition of things came the agitation seeking to 
create a labor organization embracing all railway employés 
and apparently other industries. It is my belief that the 
controversy excited at Pullman was merely a move in the 
greater scheme, these shops being selected, not on account of 
discontent in them but because of their prominence in various 
ways, and because of a chance of a show of justification for 
a simultaneous and causeless attack upon the railways of the 
country, for the use under long contracts by three-fourths of 
them, of the Pullman sleeping car system, a branch of the 
company’s business totally distinct from its manufacturing of 
cars for sale. 

In the early part of May a committee of the employés 
demanded a restoration of the wages of a year ago. I ex- 
plained to this committee minutely and laboriously the facts, 
showing that the company was already paying them more 
than it was receiving for their contract work, and I offered 
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them for complete assurance, and to end all question, an in- 
spection of our books and contracts in hand. This and the 
beginning at Pullman of a proposed careful investigation of 
a number of shop complaints seemed to end all trouble, but a 
few days later under the excitement of their recruiting into 
the new organization, the workmen closed the shops by aban- 
doning their work, thus themselves doing what .I was strenu- 
ously trying to prevent being done by the depression of the 
car building business, and the employés who have quit their 
work have deprived themselves and their comrades of earnings 
of more than $300,000 up to this time. 

The demand made before quitting work was that the 
wages should be restored to the scale of last year, or in effect 
that the actual outgoing money losses then being daily in- 
curred by the company in car building should be deliberately 
increased to an amount equaling about one-fourth of the 
wages of the employés. It must be clear to every business 
man and to every thinking workman that no prudent em- 
ployer could submit to arbitration the question whether he 
should commit such a piece of business folly. Arbitration 
always implies acquiescence in the decision of the arbitrator, 
whether favorable or adverse. How could I, as president of 
the Pullman Company, consent to agree that if any body of 
men not concerned in the interests of the company’s share- 
holders, should as arbitrators, for any reasons seeming good 
to them, so decree, I would open the shops, employ workmen 
at wages greater than their work could be sold for and con- 
tinue this ruinous policy indefinitely, or be accused of a breach 
of faith ? 

Who will deny. that such a question is plainly not a sub- 
ject for arbitration? Is it not then unreasonable that the 
company should be asked to arbitrate whether or not it should 
submit such a question to arbitration? Removing the original 
and fundamental question one stage does not help the matter ; 
the question would still remain. Can I, as a business man, 
knowing the truth of the facts which I have stated, bind 
myself that I will, in any contingency, open and operate the 
Pullman carshops at whatever loss, if it should happen to be 
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the opinion of some third party that I should do so? The 
answer seems to be plain. 

The public should not permit the real question, which has 
been before it, to be obscured. That question was as to the 
possibility of the creation and duration of a dictatorship which 
would make all the industries of the United States, and the 
daily comfort of the millions dependent upon them, hostages 
for the granting of any fantastic whim of such a dictator. 
Any submission to him would have been a long step in that 
direction, and in the interest of every law-abiding citizen of 
the United States was not to be considered for a moment. 

A few words are pertinent as to some industriously spread 
charges against the company. One of these charges is that 
rents are exorbitant, and it is implied that the Pullman em- 
ployés have no choice but to submit. The answer is simple. 
The average of rentals at Pullman is at the rate of $3 per 
room per month, and the renting of houses at Pullman has 
no relation to the work in the shops. Employés may, and 
very many do, own or rent their houses outside of the town ; 
and the buildings and business places in the town are rented 
to employés or to others in competition with neighboring 
properties. In short, the renting business of the Pullman 
company is governed by the same conditions which govern 
any other large owner of real estate, except that the company 
itself does directly some things which in Chicago are assumed 
by the city. If therefore, it is not admitted that the rents of 
any landlord are to be fixed by arbitration, and that those of 
the adjoining towns of Kensington and Roseland should also 
be so fixed, it can hardly be asked that the Pullman Company 
alone should abandon the ordinary rules which govern persons 
in that relation. 

As to charges for water, the company, until lately, had a 
contract with the village of Hyde Park, under which it paid 
four cents per thousand gallons and pumped the water itself, 
The gross amount paid the village per month for the water 
consumed by the tenants was almost exactly the gross sum 
paid by the tenants therefor. Since the inclusion of Hyde 
Park and Pullman in the city of Chicago, the company pays 
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the city about seven cents per thousand gallons, and not hav- 
ing increased the charge to tenants, is paying for the water 
consumed by them about $500 per month more than is charged 
to them. The company has made repeated efforts to disasso- 
ciate itself from the supplying of water to tenants, but the 
city of Chicago has as yet failed to apply the ordinary front- 
age rates to the houses and shops in Pullman, although it is 
done in the adjacent towns. 

Strenuous efforts have also been made to create a preju- 
dice against the Pullman Company by charges that its stock 
is heavily watered. The Pullman Company was organized 
twenty-seven years ago with a capital of $1,000,000, of which 
two-thirds represented the appraised value of its cars, then 
held by three owners, and one-third represented the appraised 
value of its franchises and existing contracts. The com- 
pany has grown until its sleeping car service covers 125,000 
miles of railway, or about three-fourths of the railway system 
of the country, and that increase of service has necessitated 
increase of its capital from time to time until it is now $36,- 
000,000. Every share of this increase has been offered to 
stockholders and sold to them or to others in the ordinary 
course of business at not less than par in cash, so that for 
every share of the increase outstanding the company has 
received $100 in cash. There are over 4,000 stockholders of 
the company of whom more than one-half are women and 
trustees of estates, and the average holding of each stock- 
holder is now 86 shares, one-fifth of them holding less than 
six shares each.—G. 7. Pullman, New York, July 13. 


JOSEPH MEDILL ON PENSIONS FOR FAITHFUL WORKINGMEN. 


I believe the result of this strike will be of great benefit 
‘to Chicago and the country. It will have the effect of making 
Chicago greater than New York. It is like a thunderstorm 
that suddenly sweeps up, purifies the atmosphere, and results 
rin a better supply of health-giving ozone. It will result in 
Congress devising laws whereby disputes between railroads 
.and their employés will be harmoniously adjudicated. I have 
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great faith in the ability of the Anglo-Saxon race to govern 
themselves. We have had no great strike for nearly twenty 
years. The people have been asleep until wakened by this 
great economic earthquake. In twelve months we will have 
laws on the statute books of every State that will provide for 
peacefully settling all fucure wage discords. I think the 
contract system can be applied successfully by the railroads. 
Employés should be engaged under contract, and should hold 
their positions so long as they abide by the rules of the com- 
pany and perform their duties faithfully. No man should be 
discharged without due notice, and no man should leave the 
employ of the company without serving notice. The con- 
tract should run for a term of years, positions should be per- 
manent, and the men should hold them in the same way as 
the policemen of New York city hold their positions. 

I heartily indorse the scheme wrought by the great braim 
of Bismarck in the German empire. I believe that Congress 
should pass a law reserving a pension fund for the employés 
of the great railroad corporations. This fund should consist 
of, say two per cent of the men’s earnings, and one per cent 
of the gross earnings of the railroad companies. It should 
be controlled by a financial agent of the government, and 
should be invested in sound railroad bonds, not stocks. The 
bill should provide that any man who had faithfully dis- 
charged his duties for a certain number of years could retire 
for life on half pay. If a man was killed his family should 
be entitled to the pension. There should also be a clause pro- 
viding for the payment of a certain sum when employés are 
ill. In fact, the fund should be disbursed on the plan in vogue 
in the better class of the benevolent societies. When this fund 
is established the men will take more interest in the railroad 
and its earnings. Strikes will not be known, for the penalties 
of striking should be dishonorable discharge and a loss of all 
interest in the pension fund. This fund would be a bond to 
hold them in unity. Mischievous agitators would find their 
occupations gone, and the unions necessary would be unions 
of a purely benevolent character. 

This scheme would not be confined solely to railroads. 
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I believe that its success on the railroads would result in its 
spread to all great industrial corporations. When Bismarck 
first introduced it in the German empire there was some 
‘grumbling, but since then they have discovered its great value 
-and benefit. Now it could not be repealed. A man could 
retire, say at fifty or fifty-five years. Many men are not worked 
-out at this age, and could occupy some subsidiary position 
with the corporation and continue to provide for their families. 

I have the fullest faith in such alaw. It is either that or 
state socialism, which is nothing less than creating a great 
state poorhouse, and the American people are not ready for 
that system yet.—/oseph Medill. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


ANSWERED BY MRS. JOSEPH COOK, BOSTON. 
162. What are the Prospects of Temperance Work in Mission Fields ? 


Doubtless one reason why the countless millions of Asia and Africa 
and the Isles of the Sea have existed so long as nations has been their 
freedom from the Anglo-Saxon vice of strong drink. Abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks was either a part of their religion, as in Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism, or the native drinks were harmless compared with 
the ‘‘ fire-water’’ introduced by traders from Christian nations, It is a 
misfortune to any people when they outgrow and give up an inherited 
religion and accept no new faith. Keshub Chunder Sen, that prince of 
Hindu reformers, said that what he feared for his countrymen was that 
they would leave the hell of heathenism and sink into the deeper hell of 
infidelity. The intelligent youth of India are now receiving an educa- 
tion in the government schools, which frees them from the restraints of 
their own religions while it puts no new restraining force in their places. 
It is generally acknowledged that drinking is far more universal 
among Englishmen in India than Great Britain. Even Englishwomen 
not infrequently take what they call ‘‘ whisky pegs,” a combination of 
whisky and soda water. Following the example of their rulers and 
teachers, the Hindu youth take to intoxicants, and having a weaker 
physique and less power of self-control than men of Anglo-Saxon race, 
they fall easy victims to intemperate habits. 

The American missionaries, of whatever name or denomination, are 
almost without exception, total abstainers. Among the English and 
Scotch missionaries the old-time custom of the home land has been 
taken by them into foreign fields more frequently than with those from 
our own country, although occasionally there is such a notable excep- 
tion as John G, Paton, who sets his face as a flint against the use both 
of alcohol and tobacco. Dr. Paton testifies to the great influence and 
power of temperance as the handmaid of the Gospel, both in his city 
missionary work in Glasgow and among the cannibals of the South Sea 
Islands. 

The missionaries of our various boards have had this evil of intem- 
perance to meet, and have done all they could to counteract it both by 
precept and example. Some of the denominations have made stringent 
rules requiring a pledge of total abstinence from their native converts 
as acondition of church membership. Rev. Dr. Phillips, secretary of 
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the Sunday-school union of India, reports that ‘‘ Bands of Hope for 
children are being organized in connection with churches and Sun- 
day-schools. In many places large numbers of native gentlemen have 
been enrolled in temperance organizations.’’ But the most aggres- 
sive work along these special lines has been done by the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which has sent out six round-the-world 
missionaries. These women have done splendid service in rousing tem- 
perance sentiment and in forming local unions for the promotion of 
total abstinence principles. 

In a recent number of Zhe Union Signal, Miss Jessie Ackermann 
writes from Japan that seven hundred native gentlemen and about two 
hundred ladies have joined temperance societies as a result of Miss 
West’s work in that Empire. 

Mrs. Andrew and Dr. Bushnell, who did such effective work in unveil- 
ing legalized vice in India, are just back from their second visit to the 
Orient and report that their work the past year ‘‘ has been almost en- 
tirely in mission fields. India is looking up; Miss Ruth Ranney, in 
Burmah, is most earnest and active and there is a splendid band in 
Singapore. In China we havesix strong unions, Shanghai having three, 
one of English speaking people and two for the native women. In 
Japan Mrs, Yajima, the president, is most faithful; and Miss Denton, of 
Kyoto, and Miss Daughaday, of Totori, are leading American workers. 
At Kobe, Nagasaki and Tokyo excellent work is being accomplished.” 

It has been said that one of the strongest objections of high caste 
Hindu women to Christianity is because it permits the use of alcoholics. 

Our greatest guilt as a nation in ruining both souls and bodies of non- 
Christian nations is in connection with Africa. The collector of the 
port of Boston states that between seven and eight million gallons of 
New England rum were shipped from that port alone to Africa in a sin- 
gle year. The J/isstonary Herald for June reports that there has been 
within the last two years a decrease in the amount of distilled liquors 
sent from the port of Boston to Africa. The superintendent of Lutheran 
missions in West Africa writes : The vilest liquors imaginable are being 
poured into Africa in shiploads from almost every quarter of the civil- 
ized world. On one small vessel, in which myself and wife were the 
only passengers, there were in the hold over one hundred thousand gal- 
lons of New England rum, which sold on the coast for one dollar a 
gallon in exchange for products common to the country.’’ A scathing 
article, bristling with the latest facts and figures, entitled ‘‘ Christen- 
dom’s Rum Trade with Africa,’? appeared in the J//ssionary Review 
for July. It is written by F. P. Noble, of Chicago, a distinguished spe- 
cialist on African affairs and secretary of the Congress on Africa, held 
in Chicago in connection with the Columbian Exposition. He says: 
‘The religious battle for the possession of Africa’s peoples will be 
between Christianity and Islam. Though the cross cannot fail to con- 
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quer the crescent, the issue of the contest has been made a thousand- 
fold more difficult because the Church of Christ goes to African pagans 
with a soul-saving Gospel preached by her missionaries and a soul- 
damning business practiced by her merchants. Were it not for this 
import of spirits, native church members, now reckoned at only one 
hundred and fifty thousand, would number a million and more, Such 
is the unanimous testimony of missionaries . . . In the Congo lan- 
guage the nearest word that missionaries could fird to translate ‘ sober’ 
means ‘a man who cannot get drunk whatever the amount he may 
drink.’’’ Mr. Noble goes on to say that the ‘‘ worst economic effect of 
this illegitimate commerce is that it is depopulating Africa. Slavery 
and slave trade cost Africa one million lives each year,” and it is esti- 
mated by some residents there that drink kills as many more. It is 
hopeless to appeal to the trader, for the profits are enormous, often 
seven hundred per cent. Canon Farrar, comparing the old curse of the 
slave trade to the present curse of the liquor traffic, declares the latter to 
be far more deadly. He says: ‘“‘The old rapacity of the slave trade 
has been followed by the greedier aud more ruinous rapacity of the 
drink seller. Our fathers tore from the neck of Africa a yoke of 
whips; we have subjected the native races to a yoke of scorpions.”’ 
Last year the United States government collected a revenue from 
alcoholic stimulants of $136,525,861, or nearly thirty per cent of the 
total revenue. But the hope of the nation is in the children, and it is 
estimated that thirteen million children in the United States are now 
under temperance education laws. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt is the author 
aud international leader of the movement for the introduction of scien- 
tific temperance instruction in public schools. Her work has been con- 
ducted through the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the churches, 
philanthropic organizations, and missionaries in this and other lands. 


The nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics in con- 
nection with physiology and hygiene are now a mandatory study in the 
public schools of thirty-nine of the forty-four states of our Union. This 
study is also required in all schools under federal control, including the 
territories, Indian and colored schools, and the national, military and 
naval academies. Graded text-books on this topic indorsed by Mrs. 
Hunt are being studied in these schools. 


The great success of these books in America has attracted the atten- 
tion of other countries. Health For Little Folks has been translated 
into Finnish, Chil/d’s Health Primer into Chinese and Hawaiian, and 
Hygiene For Young People into Swedish, Norwegian and Japanese. The 
Pundita Ramabai writes Mrs. Hunt that she has introduced scientific 
temperance instruction into her school. Mrs. Laura B. Bridgman, for 
thirty-two years a missionary under the A. B. C. F. M., says that the 
temperance physiologies have been sent for to America for use in the 
Umzumbe Girls’ Home, and can be used in the school, as English is the 
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medium of instruction in the older classes by government requirement. 
In Natal the Manual of Health and Temperance has been recommended 
by the Council of Education as the foundation of oral temperance 
instruction to be given in the government schools. The temperance 
physiologies have been adopted for use in the Chinese schools by the 
Educational Association of China. The president of the Central Col- 
lege of Turkey, Rev. A. Fuller, writing for sample copies of these 
text-books, says: ‘‘In this land tobacco is almost a greater curse and 
danger to our Protestant communities than alcohol. Every point you 
gain in America against these evils is a point gained for the world.’’ 
The indorsed physiologies are in use in a number of the mission schools 
in Turkey. A warm interest in this department of work is taken by 
missionaries and teachers in Bulgaria, and the books are in use in many 
of the schools where English is taught. Copies of the Pathfinder series 
of temperance physiologies have been shown to the Siamese Minister of 
Education, and he has approved them, and has given his verdict in favor 
of having them translated and introduced intothe government schools 
of that country. 

As an illustration of the truth of Dr. Fuller’s remark, that ‘‘ every 
point gained in America against these evils is a point gained for the 
world,’’ is the encouraging fact that twenty different countries besides 
the United States have exhibited more or less interest in behalf of making 
physiological or scientific temperancea part of the required education of 
the young. To the twenty-three different indorsed physiologies, adapted 
to all grades of pupils, the World’s Columbian Exposition gave the 
“highest award,’’ especially commending them for ‘‘ accuracy and judg- 
ment in the selection of matter and skill in the adaptation of the same 
to varying grades of schools.’’ 

While we as a nation have, to use Canon Farrar's words, ‘‘ heaped 
stumbling- blocks before the unoffending childhood of the world,’’ it is a 
reason for devout gratitude that the Christian women of America can 
send these leaves of healing to the children of the Orient. 

If women interested in missionary work would feel the importance of 
helping on the cause of temperance in the home land, one great obstacle 
to the speedy establishment of Christ’s kingdom would be removed. 
Some one has pertinently said: ‘‘ The most inviting fields for mission- 
aries who long to save the savages of Africa are the large cities of 
Europe and America. If they could convert the traders of those cities 
and the governments that encourage them they would be of great ser- 
vice to the heathen, who are now perishing under the influence of civili- 
zation.” 
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CONTINENTAL dictatorship is the prodigious prize which 
organized labor in the United States is endeavoring to cap- 
ture. The Debs strike is a most instructive and costly illus- 
tration of the ambition of labor leaders and misleaderys, but is 
not likely to be the last. It was undoubtedly the hope of the 
American Railway Union to construct and wield a combina- 
tion of labor unions powerful enough to resist both State and 
National authority. Itcounted on the sympathy of the people 
to prevent Federal interference with its lawless programme. 
‘‘’The first shot froma Federal soldier,’’ said Debs, ‘‘ will be 
the signal for civil war. Ninety per cent of the people will 
be on the side of the working men.’’ ‘‘ If we succeed in this 
strike,’’ said another officer of the American Railway Union, 
‘“we shall be so powerful that the law cannot touch us.’’ No 
wonder that Attorney General Olney thought that portions of 
the republic were ‘‘on the ragged edge of anarchy.’’ Efforts 
have been making for years to combine labor unions in such a 
way as to intimidate both capitalists and the public at large. 
The scheme has failed because of its own audacity and fool- 
ishness and also because several of the trades unions had too 
much good sense to join in the perilous enterprise. The Na- 
tional Government has asserted its power to prevent detention 
of the mails and obstruction of interstate commerce. Debs 
and his chief coadjutors are in jail. Organized labor has 
reason to execrate its misleaders and yet is not beyond the 
danger of being hereafter often misled by ambitious charla- 
tans. 

What have been some of the chief evils of the insurrection of 
foolishness that history will remember under the name of the 
Debs strike of July, 1894? 1. Lives lost. Strikers, deputy 
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marshals and soldiers, State and Federal, as well as some 
innocent spectators of riot, are in the list of the dead. 2. 
Property destroyed. A million dollars worth of cars were 
burned in Chicago ina single night. The southern portion 
of the city was set on fire in eleven places. A fortnight’s 
detention of freight trains caused immense losses to wholly 
innocent parties across the whole breadth of the continent. 
3. Wages lost. Millions have been thrown away by work- 
ing men who had no grievances against their employers, but 
gave up work in a merely sympathetic strike. 4. Organized 
labor discredited. The connivance of strikers with the law- 
lessness of rioters has been notorious. All rioters were not 
strikers, but many strikers were rioters. 5. Labor reform 
hindered. One of the worst results of the lawlessness of labor 
is to prejudice the public against even reasonable demands on 
the part of working men. 6. Freedom of contract denied. 
The preposterous opposition of the strikers to substitutes 
violates fundamental rights which guarantee life, liberty 
and freedom in the pursuit of happiness to every American 
who obeys the law of the land. 7. Evil principles taught. 
Socialistic and anarchistic ideas of highly mischievous effect 
have been sown broadcast by many agitators both inside and 
outside of labor organizations. 8. Municipal misrule in- 
creased in virulence and portentousness. g. The good name 
of the nation at large injured at home and abroad. 10. Mil- 
itary coercion necessitated in a republic proud of its intelli- 
gence, patriotism and prosperity. 

It was the fortune of the writer to spend in Chicago on a 
lecture trip that red Friday night of July 6th when arson and 
riot were rampant in the southern half of the city. It wasa 
pathetic and ominous circumstance that the lake front park 
was covered with tents of Federal soldiers. The writer heard 
the noise of the axes which drove the tent pegs around the 
postoffice. He saw miles of charred remains of freight cars. 
It was anticipated that the whole precinct of Pullman would 
be burned. Strikers were turning rioters and murderers in 
California. State troops there were refusing to protect life 
and property. Several Populist governors in Northwestern 
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States were objecting to Federal interference for the protection 
of the mails and interstate commerce. The. governor of IIli- 
nois was reasserting with exasperating self-confidence that 
doctrine of State rights which was overthrown by the civil 
war. The action of the authorities in repressing disorder was 
painfully slow. It seemed as if indifference to lawlessness was 
putting a fool’scap on the head of the Goddess of Liberty. It 
was fair to say at the moment of greatest peril that in Chicago 
the hoodlum howls, the eagle screams, the mayor growls, the 
governor dreams. In spite of every threat in the lurid sky the 
chief perils of a very dangerous hour are, nevertheless, now 
past. 

What good results are likely to follow from the Debs strike? 

1. The Federal government has been honored. The con- 
stitutional authority of the nation as a whole over every inch 
of its soil and every one of its citizens has been admirably 
asserted. 2. The weakness of the pestilent doctrine of State 
rights has been exposed. All intelligent citizens must see that 
the general government has authority to protect its own prop- 
erty and secure unobstructed transmission of the mails and 
send out Federal soldiers to execute the decisions of Federal 
courts whether the authorities of the states do or do not call 
on it for these procedures. 3. South and North have been 
united in emphasizing law and order and in supporting Fed- 
eral authority against state interference. 4. Socialistic and 
anarchistic principles have been unmasked and rebuked. 5. 
The sympathy of so-called Populists with dangerous principles 
has been instructively exhibited. 6. The mischief of mis- 
leaders in the field of organized labor has been shown more 
impressively than ever beforein our history. 7. The worth 
of the national army is better understood and the necessity of 
increasing its numbers is very generally granted by an aroused 
public sentiment. 8. The barbarousness of the boycott asa 
remedy for labor grievances has been so painfully illustrated 
that this measure must hereafter be exposed to the condemna- 
tion of commerce and very possibly of both State and Federal 
laws. 9. The necessity of legal provision for the prevention 
of labor disturbances on a large scale has been unmistakably 
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established. The laws at present make conspiracy for the 
restraint of trade a crime, but why should not working men 
and employers on the great routes of commerce be required to 
make their contracts in such a way as to prevent a blockade 
of travel and traffic. 10. The worth of Sunday has been 
emphasized by the lawlessness of those who rarely observe it. 
Most of the rioters and many of the strikers have been men 
who have little or no regard for Sunday and who receive little 
instruction outside their own labor organizations. 11. The 
peril of an unsifted immigration appears in the fact that most 
of the names of the rioters that have been arrested show their 
foreign birth. 12. The government control of railroads is a 
topic now demanding serious attention and likely to receive 
it. Control is to be sharply distinguished from ownership. 
There are many, however, who believe that the government 
should own and manage railways as it now does the post- 
offices. 

Labor is no doubt yet earnestly endeavoring to unite all 
railway men in one organization and to confederate all trade 
unions. There are about a million of working men on the 
railways of the United States. The admission fee of the 
American Railway Union is $1 and the annual dues 25 cents. 
Mr. Debs expected to begin his enterprise with one million 
dollars capital and an annual income of $250,000. He pre- 
dicts that at the first opportunity he will organize another 
strike of continental proportions. Precedents, however, of the 
utmost importance have now been set as to the power and 
duty of the federal government to protect the mails and in- 
terstate commerce. Congress, with practical unanimity, has 
approved President Cleveland’s vigorous action. The lives 
and property of citizens of disaffected States are not at the 
mercy of inefficient governors and mayors. It will be the 
duty of impartial federal authority to execute the laws against 
the crimes and misdemeanors of capital as well as against those 
of labor. But if any treasonable conspiracy whatever on the 
part of either capital or labor should call out even a million 
of men, the nation could easily call out three millions to 


oppose it. The results of the Debs strike in giving clearness. 
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and coherency to American views of state’s rights and federal 
power would have satisfied Alexander Hamilton. J.C. (In 
The Independent, Aug. 9.) 


MGR. SATOLLI, the apostolic delegate at Washington, has 
given a decision condemning the liquor traffic, especially as 
it is carried on in the United States, and approving the ex- 
pulsion of liquor dealers from Catholic societies. 

This decision was called forth by an appeal from the ruling 
of Bishop Watterson, of Columbus, O. During the last Len- 
ten season Bishop Watterson addressed a letter to the clergy 
of his diocese, to be read before their congregations. The 
letter dealt wholly with the temperance problem, and in it 
Bishop Watterson said: 

‘*T hereby withdraw my approbation from any and every 
Catholic society or branch or division thereof in this diocese 
that has a liquor dealer or saloon keeper at its head or any- 
where among its officers; and I suspend every such society 
itself from the rank and privileges as a Catholic society until 
it ceases to be so officered.’’ 

To many people in the diocese of Columbus this attitude of 
Bishop Watterson seemed unjust, and one of the societies laid 
the matter before Mgr. Satolli. After a time the apostolic 
delegate returned an answer upholding the position of the 
bishop. The society was not satisfied, and it was said that the 
delegate did not understand the case. The bishop therefore 
asked another society to take the matter up and present it once 
more at Washington, agreeing himself to sign the appeal from 
Mgr. Satolli’s decision, in order that the matter might be pre- 
sented in the strongest light possible. 

To this second appeal the apostolic delegate has just re- 
sponded. He reaffirms his first judgment, sustaining the 
position of Bishop Watterson, and says: 

‘First, Bishops have the right and duty to guard faith 
and morals within the limits of their dioceses. They are 
the divinely appointed judges in such matters and hence no 
society or individual layman has the right to set such decision 
at defiance. The mere fact that such decision may be the 
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cause of temporal loss does not justify opposition, as the tem- 
poral must give way to the spiritual good, and private good 
must give way to public good. 

‘‘Second, the liquor traffic, and especially as conducted 
here in the United States, is the source of much evil ; hence 
the Bishop was acting within his rights in seeking to re- 
strict it. 

‘‘Third, therefore the delegate apostolic sustains Bishop 
Watterson’s action and approves of his circular letter and 
regulation concerning saloons and the expulsion of saloon- 
keepers from membership in Catholic societies.’’ 

Rev. A. P. Doyle of the Paulist Fathers, general secretary 
of the Catholic Abstinence Union of America, affirms that this 
declaration of the apostolic delegate is the most important 
ever announced by the church in this country, and he thinks 
its effect will be far-reaching. Never before in the history of 
the Catholic Church in the United States had such an unqual- 
ified principle on the temperance question been laid down. 
Archbishops Corrigan and Ireland have publicly endorsed 
Satolli’s decision. 


THERE are now two million members of the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Forty thousand were in attendance at 
the 13th annual Convention held at Cleveland. If the Debs 
strike had not been in progress at the time of the meeting 
there might have been fifty thousand delegates. At the Mon- 
treal meeting there were but sixteen thousand present. Very 
few organizations in history and perhaps none of young peo- 
ple have had a more rapid or useful growth. Secretary Baer 
attributes this success to four causes: 1. The Society has 
insisted on loyalty to the local church. 2. On the binding 
obligation of a pledge to perform certain reasonable but defi- 
nite religious duties. 3. On appealing to the heroic spirit of 
consecration in yeung people rather than to their desire to 
be entertained. 4. On a delightful, interdenominational fra- 
ternity of evangelical young Christians which never weakens 
the ties of allegiance to the local church. 
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New York City is in process of subjection to the great 
humiliation of having her police record turned inside out by 
the Lexow Investigating Committee. Dr. Parkhurst has re- 
peatedly charged the police of New York with complicity 
with crime. It is a now a matter of indisputable history that 
certain members of the police force have accumulated vast 
sums by receiving blackmail for allowing the laws they were 
sworn to execute to remain a dead letter in the case of certain 
protected crimes. The city pays the police force of New 
York about five million of dollars in salaries. The income of 
the force has been shown to be fifteen millions. Eight mill- 
ions of the ten millions of the unlawful income are derived 
from blackmail paid by disorderly houses for exemption from 
prosecution. Most of the remaining two millions comes from 
the whisky saloons. Dr. Parkhurst thinks that the patrolmen 
in the police force are generally innocent of shameless prac- 
tices of extortion, but that the leaders of the force, many of 
whom are high in the councils of Tammany Hall, are the most 
guilty parties. The investigation is not yet closed and some- 
thing like it has been begun in Cincinnati and is greatly 
needed in Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia and even in Boston. In the latter city, the Rev. 
Dr. Lansing, of Park Street church, has taken up, with his 
well-known courage and skill, a work similar to that of Dr. 
Parkhurst in New York. If every large city in the land were 
to secure a combination of its foremost pulpits and newspapers 
in support of the work of a Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee something effective and timely might be accomplished 
toward the solution of the American sphinx riddle of munici- 
pal misrule. 


Urau has been admitted to the Union as the forty-fifth 
American State. We are not surprised at this result of pro- 
longed agitation on the part of Mormon officials and of the po- 
litical greed of both the national parties, each of which expects 
to profit by the vote of Utah. It remains true, however, that 
the Mormon presses and book stores yet scatter over the whole 
territory publications defending polygamy and that plural 
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marriage has never been abandoned in theory by the Mormon 
church. It has no doubt been temporarily suspended in part 
under the stringent execution of United States laws, but it is 
very significant that President Woodruff, testifying in a recent 
case on trial in Salt Lake City, said, under oath, that ‘‘a reve- 
lation might at any time be received restoring polygamy to 
its original place among Mormon practices.’’ Outside of 
Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah is under the control of the 
Mormon vote and that vote is slavishly obedient to the leaders 
and misleaders in the Mormon priesthood. By the provisions 
of the enabling act’ Utah is required to keep religion from gov- 
erning her politics, but this vague enactment may be very 
easily evaded. Utah may become a prosperous State if her 
beleaguered Protestant schools and churches and her enter- 
prising Gentile population are promptly and vigorously rein- 
forced ; otherwise not, or at least not without painful delays. 
Agitation on the part of the opponents of polygamy and priestly 
rule has kept Utah out of the Union during two or three ad- 
ministrations. This postponement of admission has operated 
beneficially for the territory and the nation at large. There 
will be another year before Utah will begin to send her repre- 
sentatives and senators to Congress. It remains to be seen 
what kind of a constitution she will adopt and how she will 
execute it, but, until she has actually achieved autonomy 
under the shield of State rights it cannot be determined 
whether her welcome into the sisterhood of States should be 
chilling or cordial. We hope for the best, but think it vastly 
important that schools, churches, public sentiment and poli- 
tics should redouble their exertions for the right government 
of Utah. 


ANARCHY and anarchism are to be distinguished from each 
other, although in practice the distinction is almost without a 
difference. There are men who hold that any human govern- 
ment is exasperating, and tempts its subjects to lawlessness 
by the simple fact that it requires obedience. If all rule of man 
over man were abolished, each man, so these theorists think, 
would govern himself according to natural law. Objection, in 
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this scheme of thought, is made to the rule of man and not to 
the rule of nature. Demand is made for the education of the 
people in natural law and self-rule. This is anarchism as a 
political and social theory, but its practice usually involves 
anarchy, that is, repudiation of all law, human and divine. 
Usually anarchists are atheists. Not believing in a judgment 
to come, they are reckless as to, taking life or losing their own. 
Their program is to destroy all human government and to act 
according to their own interpretation of natural law. Their 
chief leaders have distinctly advised the propagation of their 
principles by assassination. President Carnot, of France, was 
a great-grandson of the famous Carnot of the French revolu- 
tion, who was called ‘‘ the organizer of victory.’’ The Presi- 
dent of the French Republic was a man of great nobility of 
character. There was no scandal attached to his life. He was 
assassinated, so far as it appears, from no motive of personal 
or partisan revenge, but solely because he represented organ- 
ized government, and had refused to pardon anarchistic bomb 
throwers who had startled the world by the atrocity of their 
crimes. His assassin claims that he killed Carnot because he 
was a tyrant. Men infected with the anarchistic theory of 
government are far more dangerous than the most ferocious 
wild beasts. As such they ought to be denied the right of asy- 
lum. Parliament and English journalism have been thrown 
into no little excitement by the admission on the part of a lead- 
ing English official that the headquarters of some anarchistic 
plots carried out on the Continent have been in London, and 
that the state of English law concerning the right of asylum 
greatly needs reform. Lord Rosebery, speaking in his capac- 
ity as premier, has indicated his willingness to assist in securing 
this amelioration. Germany and France, with several govern- 
ments in Europe, are concerting measures for the suppression 
of anarchism. The American Republic itself ought to join 
promptly in the work of the extermination of this world-wide 
pest. Only the slow operation of educational, moral and 
religious forces can uproot it entirely, but political measures 


can destroy any part of its poisonous growth that comes to 
the light of day. 
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BUILDING and loan associations deserve prosperity. The 
Commissioner of Labor, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, has devoted 
his ninth annual report entirely to the building and loan 
associations in the United States. These associations are 
known by various names, but the principle underlying them 
is the same. In some of the states they are called ‘ build- 
ing and loan associations,’’ in others, ‘‘ cooperative banks,’’ in 
others ‘‘ building and saving associations.’’ The report com- 
prehends every state in the Union except Vermont, in which 
there is only one association. The distribution of these soci- 
eties, by states, is shown as follows : 


NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS CONSIDERED. 




















Number. Number. 

States and ee ee States and iw |... 

Territories. Local.| tional. Total.’ Territories. Local | tional. Total 
Alabama 23 4 27 |Nebraska.... 66 4! 7o 
Arizona, . 4 4 |Newida: . 2... Re sit I 
Arkansas . 32 . .| 32)New Hampshire. 16 I 17 
California. . 125 8 | 133 |New Jersey . . .| 286 2 288 
Colorado . 42 4 46 New Mexico. . . ela cele 5 
Connecticut . . 15 .| 15 |New York. . . ./| 390 28 418 
Delaware : 21 = 2t North Carolina. . 24 I 25 
Dist. of Columbia. 26 3.| 29 North Dakota . 5 I 6 
Florida .. 21 2 25 OnIe 6 oe. ay ol FS 3 | 72! 
Georgia .. 31 12! 43 |Oklahoma.... Bois fees I 
Idaho. 4 3 4\Oregon..... T4 3 17 
Illinois . 631 38 669 Pennsylvania . . 1,076 3 1,079 
Indiana 429 16 | 445 Rhode Island . . eee 6 
Iowa . 8] 8 | 89 |South Carolina .| 48{/...) 48 
Kansas ... 4 oe I 72 South Dakota .. 14 a 17 
Kentucky . . 131 | 17 | 148/\Tennessee....| 61 17 | 78 
Louisiana .. 26 2 2S I: ners BES = 41 
Maine : 29 : 2 ee 7 I 6 
Maryland .. 237 3 | 240|Virginia.. .. .| 76 7 53 
Massachusetts. 115 . .| 115 [Washington .. . I4 x] SE 
Michigan . 72 3 | 75 \West Virginia. .| 54 2:| 50 
Minnesota. 82 15 97 |\Wisconsin.. . . 39 3 2 
Mississippi. . 30 2 32 (Wyoming... .|__ 9 _- 6 
Missouri. . 349 17 | 366 Total. . . . 15,598] 240 5,838 
Montana. . 7 I 8 





The various facts relating to membership, as shown by 
shareholders classified as males and females, assets, value of 
shares, total profits, and number of homes acquired, are all 
brought out in the following concrete statement : 
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GENERAL RESULTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Local. | National. Total. 
Number of associations. . ... . 5.598 240 5,838 
Number of shareholders, male. . . @710,156 @ 209,458] a 919,614 
Number of shareholders, female . @ 263,388: @ 44,440] a@ 307,828 
Number of shareholders, total. . .| 4 1,359,366) 4 386,359) 4 1,745,725 
Average No. of shareholders iti 
association ........ 6 244.5) 5 1,637.1 5 301.2 
Number of shareholders who are 
borrowers... 6 ok ss tw ee € 402,212} €53,199] ¢ 455,411 
Percentage of shareholders who are 
ONVOWEES 6. 6k bare de c 29.83 61497 ¢ 26.25 
Number of shares... . . ld 10,381,031\d 2,874,841\d 13,255,872 
Total net assets . |$413,647, 228] $37,020, 366) $450,667,594 
Average shares per shareholders é€7.6 r dy e748 
Average net assets per shareholder. é $303.11 é $86.73} ¢ $257.26 
Average value of shares s € $39.75 é $12.12 é 34.18 
Total profits. ....... -|é 74,402,969] $6,261,147) $80,664,116 
Average size of loans. . | $1,133 $920 $1,120 
Homes acquired g 290,803! g 23,952' £ 314,755 














a Associations not reporting, local 1,503, national 66, total 1,569. 
b Associations not reporting, local 38, national 4, total 42. 

c Associations not reporting, local 69, national 4, total 73. 

d Associations not reporting, local 18, national 4, total 22. 


* e Based on 5,5 


J Based on 2, 128 local associations, 45 national associations, total 2,17 
g Associations not reporting, local 1,326, national 68, total 1,394. 


35 local associations, 226 national associations, total 5, » 


The report consists of six chapters, in which are brought 
out all the main facts for each State of the Union in tabular 


form and in text analysis. 


All the different methods of dis- 


tributing profits, of paying premiums, and withdrawing shares 
are clearly and fully elucidated, and all the laws of the differ- 
ent States relating to these associations are incorporated. 

One of the most interesting facts shown by the report re- 


lates to the age of the associations. 


While building and loan 


associations had their birth in the decade of years from 1840 
to 1850, with, perhaps, here and there one prior to the first 
date named, the report shows that the average age of all the 
associations is but 6.2 years, the local associations having an 
average age of 6.3 years, and the nationals an average of 
only 2.5 years. Of the locals 2,394 are under 5 years of age, 
2,163 are 5 years or under 10 years of age, and 589 are 10 
years or under 15 years of age, making a total of 5,146 asso- 
ciations out of the whole number under 15 years of age. 
There are but 433 over 15 years of age. These figures cer- 
tainly show that the building and loan associations of the 
VOL. XIII.—NO. 76 27 
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country are entirely modern institutions and have reached 
their great proportions during the last ten or fifteen years. 
This, in connection with the fact that they have net assets of 
over $450,000,000, have made total profits of more than $8o,- 
000,000, have helped to secure probably over 400,000 homes, 
and are semi-banking institutions conducted by ordinary men 
not trained as bankers, but yet have met with remarkably few 
losses, shows conclusively the strong hold which building and 
loan associations have taken upon the public. 


Hawatl has become an aristocratic republic. Our convic- 
tion is that for the present a practical protectorate by our 
Republic over the Sandwich Islands would be better than 
their annexation to the Union. If the new government suc- 
ceeds in building up a worthy free State, the Hawaiian Repub- 
lic can hardly be .prevented from becoming a part of the 
American Republic as soon as events have ripened the public 
sentiment of both countries so as peaceably to bring about 
that arrangement. One of the distinguished members of the 
provisional government, commenting on the address, ‘‘ Shall 
we annex Hawaii?’’ published in a recent number of OuR 
Day, writes to usa significant letter from which we venture 
to make an anonymous extract: 


Your statement is undoubtedly true that thus far it has not been pos- 
sible to establish a genuine Republicin the tropics. Situated as we are 
just within the tropics and not near enough to the equator, where white 
men of our race cannot thrive, we shall try the experiment of a trop- 
ical Republic. Our purpose was to centralize power and to impose rather 
high qualifications of education and property to entitle persons to vote 
for Senators, but to be liberal with the franchise as regards the lower 
House. Of course events have yet to show whether the Republic will 
be a success. Although the majority of our population are what Amer- 
icans call ‘‘aliens’’—that is, Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese and native 
Hawaiians, we are hopeful that there are enough of our race distributed 
through this archipelago to be the leaven that will leaven the whole 
lump. The passage of the “ Turpie resolution,’’ even during the exist- 
ence of an administration that is hostile to immediate annexation, 
gives us a virtual protectorate by the United States. If this not only 
secures us against the encroachments of Japan and Great Britain, but 
will ‘‘ police’ as against internal disorders, we may be able to run the 
Republic smoothly. 
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What has kept the natives so peaceful has been their docile disposi- 
tion and their Christian education taught by our forefathers. Then, too, 
the hope of restoration of monarchy by the United States has kept them 
quiet, abiding events, so that now as the Provisional Government has 
lasted nearly eighteen months and has administered affairs justly and 
wisely and we are on the eve of promulgating a Republic, it seems too 
late to attempt any revolt. We do not anticipate any, but are fully 
prepared to meet any. Organization among our opponents must neces- 
sarily be secret and secrets of this character among such childlike 
people as the Hawaiians are would be very difficult to keep. The royal- 
ists are not so deeply attached to the ex-Queen as to fight for her, and 
are kept in their attitude of non-adherence to the new regime more 
than any other reason by their fears that they will be subjected to some 
political or social degradation when we become ‘‘ Americanized.’’ But 
from what you saw of usin 1882, you found we were somewhat Amer- 
icanized, and we have made rapid strides onward since then. 

It is true that we must have cheap labor for our sugar plantations, but 
we are now raising pineapples, fibre plants, coffee, etc., and great in- 
ducements are being offered by the government to small farmers to 
take up lands for these purposes. We are hopeful that when we are 
annexed, or when some sort of political union with you is accomplished 
a tide of immigration of the class of small farmers will set in hither 
that will add greatly to our responsible voting class. 

We need a cable. We shall then have tenfold more tourists here and 
this will secure us better steamers, hotels, etc. Recent borings on the 
bar show that Pearl Harbor can be inexpensively made available for 
large vessels and if the United States make use of it for a naval station, 
fortify it and expend money upon it, our ultimate absorption by that 
power is assured. Meanwhile those of us who are born here and those 
who are affiliated with us still love the kind-hearted Hawaiians and 
will see to it that no wrongs are done them. We see many signs of 
reconciliation near at hand. The minority are in sympathy with us and 
this minority is the best Christian and intelligent element among them. 


Says the Boston Advertiser : 

At Los Angeles, Cal., July 16, a petition in equity was filed 
in the U.S. circuit court which is of a startling character. 
The petition is instigated by Attorney-General Olney, and is 
directed against the Southern Pacific R. R. Co. and thirty 
other railroad companies, besides many noted railroad people. 
If the suit is successful it will affect every railroad in the 
United States. It is stated the effect will be to make every 
corporation now a part of the Southern Pacific Co. operate 
under a separate management and make void all monopoly of 
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freight and passenger traffic. The petition is in the name of 
the United States, and shows how the railroads in the corpo- 
ration form an extensive continuous line. The defendants are 
charged with combining and conspiring together and with 
other persons and corporations to restrain trade and commerce 
between and among several states, and between and among 
states and territories of the United States, and the United 
States and foreign countries. The petition questions the 
corporate existence of the railroad companies and transpor- 
tation companies in view of the unlawful acts of the compa- 
nies, and violation and abuse of the charter powers of said 
companies, and asks defendants to show why the petition 
should not be granted, and matters alleged to be determined 
and rights of petitioners enforced. It prays that the pre- 
tended articles of consolidation between the Southern Pacific 
road and seventeen other railroad corporations be annulled ; 
that the pretended mortgage of the Southern Pacific Co. to 
the Central Trust Co. of New York for $37,000,000 to be 
annulled, and that all contracts, leases, agreements and con- 
solidations between the defendants and each defendant rail- 
road and transportation company be annulled, and that each 
company be required to operate its own railroad or transporta- 
tion line. The petition is signed by Attorney-General Olney, 
G. J. Dennis, district attorney of the southern district of Cali- 
fornia, and J. H. Call, special attorney for the government. 


NOTES ON CURRENT REFORM NEWS. 


‘* Fiddling while Rome burns ’’ seems to be the most fitting 
characterization of the unstatesmanlike handling of the na- 
tion’s present financial crisis by political leaders, chiefly solic- 
itous as to its influence on coming elections. That business 
should be controlled by lawyer-politicians, and that, too, from 
a partisan standpoint, with a constant zigzag of changes, and 
all this by the people’s consent as shown in the acceptance of 
high versus low tariff as the chief political issue, is a most 
amazing folly. We have agreed from the first with Mr. E. J. 
Wheeler, of Zhe Voice, in his proposal that a non-partisan 
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tariff commission should control the whole matter. On March 
1, Senator Cullom presented this proposal to Congress in the 
form of a bill. We know of but one ground on which its 
passage can be opposed, namely, that while it would save 
business from the changes and uncertainty which are more dis- 
astrous than either the highest tariff or free trade as a per- 
manency could be, it would leave the two great parties no 
reason for existence, or at least no effective buffer for shutting 
out, as tariff was selected to do, the irrepressible temperance 
question. 


In temperance campaigning we note as the most significant 
of recent movements the union of Populists and Prohibition- 
ists, at a joint convention in Marysville, Ohio, on the follow- 
ing plank : 


‘The traffic in alcoholic liquors for medicinal, mechanical and sacra- 
mental purposes and for use in the arts, being subject to gross fraud, 
imposition and abuse when conducted by individuals for personal ends 
and for private gain, should be exclusively vested in the state, and con- 
ducted through agencies or dispensaries under such supervision and 
restrictions as will most effectually limit the use of such liquors to such 
purposes. And believing that the use of such liquors for beverage pur- 
poses is destructive to the virtue, intelligence, sobriety, prosperity and 
happiness of the people, and is contrary to the purposes and principles 
of good government, we favor the absolute annihilation and complete 
suppression of the manufacture, sale, importation, exportation and 
transportation thereof for such purposes. 

‘We are agreed upon this declaration and commend its consideration 


and the union of our forces to the other county committees and con- 
ventions.”’ 


A Commission of the Massachusetts Legislature having 
favorably reported on the Swedish Gothenburg system of 
conducting the liquor traffic, it seems probable that this and 
the South Carolina Dispensary plan, with various modifica- 
tions, will have to be tried in various States at great cost 
of life and treasure before the people will seriously recognize 
what temperance education now puts within a schoolboy’s 
comprehension, that it is the alcohol, not the way it is sold, 
that harms the drinkers and makes them harmful to others. 
The liquor traffic being the worst foe of business, of the home 
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and of political liberty, the attitude of the State toward it 
must, in equity, be one of uncompromising hostility. We 
believe South Carolina loses more in the end in the offense to 
conscience that comes from its official liquor selling than can 
be compensated for by any slight reductions in the amount of 
liquor sold. It is not worth while to help the body at the 
cost of the soul. 


The election of General O. O. Howard to the Presidency 
of the National Temperance Society means, as is shown 
by his address and the addresses of other speakers on the 
occasion of his acceptance, that the fight, in the case of this 
society, is to be ‘‘ pushed more urgently and more strenuously 
along the line of direct, personal, moral appeal.’’ There is 
danger of giving too much and also of giving too little atten- 
tion to temperance laws. We believe they would be enacted 
more rapidly and enforced more faithfully if much more of the 
temperance work was devoted to bringing the people to the 
practice and earnest advocacy of total abstinence. But let 
it not be forgotten that the greatest of gospel temperance 
revivals, that of Father Mathew, in which a million Irish- 
men are said to have signed the pledge, has left Ireland the 
most rum-ridden country in the world, partly, no doubt, be- 
cause Father Mathew did not persuade the lawmakers to 
close up the liquor sellets, who soon recaptured the converts. 


The Louisiana lottery, under its new name, operating osten- 
sibly from Honduras, but really from Florida, does not receive 
the swift punishment it deserves from either the State govern- 
ment of Florida or from the national government. Zhe Citi- 
zen of Jacksonville keeps up a persistent attack. Senator 
Call is reported as saying that neither the laws nor peopie of 
Florida are at fault, forgetting that the people’s representa- 
tives, some in culpable carelessness, others in corruption, 
changed the State laws so as to allow this national robber a 
foothold. The recent prize fight soiled Florida’s fame, and 
the lottery will deepen the stain unless its people swiftly ban- 
ish the lottery. A special session of the legislature to correct 
its fault is imperative. Meantime all foes of gambling should 
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write to their Senators at Washington urging the speedy 
passage of the bill introduced by Senator Hoar, which care- 
fully defines a lottery as any scheme for distribution of prop- 
erty by chance, and more rigidly than former laws forbids the 
mailing or importation of lottery goods or interstate com- 
merce in them, making the penalty imprisonment for all 
except first offenses. In this connection should be noted the 
recent suppression in Baltimore and New York of the nickel- 
in-the-slot gambling devices of saloons. 


The sentence of the political ‘‘ Boss,’’ M’Kane, to State’s 
prison for election frauds, with lesser punishments of a score 
of others in Brooklyn and New York city for like offences, 
and the flight of other guilty parties, is the most important 
blow to political corruption since the conviction of Tweed. 
But saloon domination, a more serious evil than political 
bossism, and the foundation of it, has yet to be tried and sen- 
tenced. 


A bill to legalize the opening of the side doors of saloons 
on the Sabbath escaped passage in the lower house of the New 
York Legislature by only nine votes which gives new empha- 
sis to our suggestion in the last OuR Day that the negative 
platform ‘‘turn the rascals out’’ is hardly sufficient. The 
great state of New York rose in its might for the purely nega- 
tive work of defeating a ballot-box thief and his nominators. 


There was no positive side to the campaign, and the Re- 
publican leaders see in their victory not a patriotic opportunity 
to purify politics, but a chance to divide the New York city 
spoils by appointing a bi-partisan police commission and sell- 
ing the Sabbath to the saloons. Sabbath-breaking in New 
York city grows bolder. On Easter Sabbath, according to 
the New York Hera/d, ‘‘the little children of the stage’’ at 
Tony Pastor’s theatre had a Sunday night performance con- 
sisting of ‘‘ wonderful feats of magic,’’ ‘‘dances’’ and other 
features which made it either a ‘‘sacred concert’’ ora crime 
against the laws. There was a “ benefit’’ at another theatre 
at which a woman ‘‘ appeared in costume as ‘the tough girl’”’ 
and secular concerts by Damrosch and Gilmore’s Band. 
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The disreputable Chicago burlesque in connection with Sun- 
day opening of the World’s Fair has at last reached its final 
act. The directors, having heavy fines upon them, have found 
a convenient court to declare that Clingman had no legal 
standing, and Judge Stein, who gave him the injunction 
against Sabbath closing, no jurisdiction ; and so the injunc- 
tion and the fines based upon it have been dissolved. Chicago 
courts are, if possible, more in disgrace than the directors. 
In those courts the rule seems to be, ‘‘ If you don’t see what 
you want you have only to ask for it—influentially, one thing 
to-day, the opposite to-morrow, if you please.’’ 


At this writing, a new Chinese treaty, favorably reported, is 
before the Senate, which provides for the absolute prohibition 
of the immigration of Chinese laborers into the United States 
for ten years, except that Chinamen who have left the country 
may return if they have left here wife or child or parent, or 
$1,000 in property or debts. Chinamen not laborers must 
bring certificates from the Chinese government, indorsed by 
our diplomatic or consular representatives. Chinese laborers 
must register, and are to be protected while here, but cannot 
be naturalized. Americans in China must also register. The 
treaty is less inhuman than the existing law, but wholly un- 
American and unjust in restricting immigration on race lines 
rather than on moral grounds. If the Chinamen were as gen- 
erous patrons of saloons and as interested in politics as the 
Italians, Poles and Hungarians, we opine they would not be 
treated as less desirable immigrants.—The report of Immigra- 
tion Commissioner Lenner for 1893, shows, contrary to general 
belief, that the hard times have but slightly reduced the dan- 
gerous tide of immigration. The arrivals at the port of New 
York were 352,885, only six per cent less than in the preced- 
ing year. Of these 54,576 were illiterates. The need of 
greater restrictions is generally admitted, but timid politicians 
fear to apply any adequate remedy. 


The need of daily papers that will tell important news con- 
cisely, completely, correctly, cleanly, has been often shown. 
Since our last issue, on one leaf of the Mew York Christian 
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Advocate (March 8) five gross errors in daily papers of promi- 
nence are noted, one of them spread by telegraph through a 
large proportion of the leading papers of the country. A 
Cincinnati daily announced that Nathan Bangs, an ancient 
Methodist, long since dead, would participate in the dedi- 
cation of the Western Book Concern. Another daily made 
John Y. McKane a ‘‘ Baptist Sunday-school teacher.’’ Two 
of the other errors were misrepresentations of matters relating 
to churches, and the fifth, widely telegraphed, was that Presi- 
dent Harper, of Chicago, had declared the story of Cain and 
Abela myth. Put with these the Massachusetts attorney-gen- 
eral’s official condemnation of the ‘‘ newspaper trial’’ of Lizzie 
Borden, in which he says of the daily press that it was ‘‘in the 
last degree ill-informed, intemperate and calculated to preju- 
dice both the cause of the commonwealth and of the accused.’’ 
More recently Judge Bradley, of Washington, has declared that 
it was almost a calamity to that city and the country at large, 
that the reports of a notorious breach of promise case then in 
his court should be carried into their homes. Laws should be 
passed against this flooding of the land with filth. Meantime 
it is to be hoped that some rich man will get out of the ruts in 
his giving, and instead of building a superfluous college, 
establish a great university for the people in a syndicate of 


. daily papers covering the land a day’s journey apart, which 


will tell only such news as gentlemen would tell each other, 
and tell that with painstaking accuracy, with time-saving 
brevity, but completely, and most of all, cleanly. 

A daily paper which is to be the organ of French Protest- 
ants is soon to be published in Paris. Is it too much to 
expect that some day American Protestants will provide daily 
papers for their thirteen millions of homes that will not con- 
stantly counteract their teachings ? 

The most important action on temperance since our last 
issue is that of the United States Senate (with which the 
House on August 1 had not yet concurred) ordering the Na- 
tional Bureau of Labor to investigate the economical and 
moral influence of the liquor traffic, which action was taken 
on a petition signed by officers of labor unions and temper- 
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ance societies. Except that no appropriation is provided this 
is a safer method of securing official statistics than the long- 
sought ‘‘ Commission of Inquiry,’’ which would be constituted 
by political appointment and therefore would be as likely to 
make the figures lie for the liquor dealer as to let them tell the 
truth for humanity. In fact, such a political Commission in 
Canada, which is soon to report, is confidently expected by the 
liquor dealers whom it has manifestly favored, to make a re- 
port adverse to prohibition. But Hon. Carroll D. Wright, the 
scholarly and impartial chief of the National Labor Bureau, 
will allow no juggling with figures, and will give us, so far as 
his very limited fund available for the work allows, the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


Sabbath reform is not following up its Waterloo victory at 
the World’s Fair with that vigor that was to have been 
expected, when such an advantage gave assurance that the 
Holiday Sunday could by due effort be driven from the land. 
Whatever has been hit hard or harder by the ‘‘ hard times,”’ 
moral reforms have been hit hardest of all. When it becomes 
necessary to economize, reform is cut even more than religion, 
and before it, the church not yet having recognized this, its 
latest boon, the flower of the family, as a part of the household 
to be supported generously, but deeming it only a distant 
relation, and so kept a ‘‘ poor relation,’’ given only scant and 
irregular doles even in good times, and in ‘‘ hard times”’ sel- 
dom even these. It is the story of Bethlehem over again, no 
room for this Christ child, Reform, in the church, in its exami- 
nations of ministers or members in its regular departments of 
work, in its official schedules of benevolence, ip its bequests. 
The only States from which we hear as even agitating the 
Sabbath question by lectures or literature, or both, are Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin. In the last-named State, the 
new secretary of the Wisconsin Sabbath Association, Rev. J. 
B. Davison, now of Milwaukee, is delivering many lectures 
illustrated by Dr. Haegler’s chart showing that Sunday work 
shortens life, especially adapted for that German State, and he 
has also printed and is circulating 40,000 Sabbath reform leaf- 
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lets, of which 10,000 are in German, 10,000 in Scandinavian, 
and the remainder English. Despite many difficulties he is 
steadily fighting his way. In Ohio, Rev. Edward Thomson, 
D. D., son of the deceased Bishop Thomson, of the Methodist 
church, is promoting this reform by lectures and literature. 
Rev. J. H. Leiper is doing like work as Field Secretary for 
Pennsylvania, with practical application of the perseverance 
of the saints. The undersigned, delayed in establishing a 
National Bureau of Reforms at Washington by the financial 
depression, is also working in Pennsylvania as Honorary Sec- 
retary of its Sabbath Asséciation, the strongest in the country, 
seeking to create a sentiment that will successfully resist in the 
next legislature, as in the two last, all attacks upon the State 
Sabbath law, which is soon to celebrate its centennial. Even 
in this best State in Sabbath-keeping, the ‘‘ keystone ’’ indeed 
in the arch of States, the highest of them all, there is real 
danger that the heart of the law, its equity, will be cut out 
by an unjust exception for Sunday papers, or a lowering of the 
fine to a figure that will invite violation rather than prevent it. 
Massachusetts ranks high among the States in Sabbath-keep- 
ing, despite the horrible recent mutilation of its law in the 
interest of those who believe the Sabbath was made for money. 
The writer, recently invited to devote the coming year to lec- 
turing for its Sunday Protective League, of which Mr. C. B. 
Botsford, of Boston, is president, congratulated the society on 
its last year’s work, its influence in sending the World’s Fair 
Sabbath-breakers to their first trial, which was decided against 
them the only time the main question was in court ; its suc- 
cessful appeal to the governor not to make his second official 
visit to the World’s Fair on a Sunday train as he had the first ; 
and its successful appeal to the state railroad commissioners to 
forbid at least special Sunday excursions. These large results 
of very meagre efforts in connection with our visit to the State 
encourage the League to more continued and more extensive 
efforts, but here again the fact that the relation of reform to 
religion is that of a poor relation halts the onward march for 
absolutely necessary supplies. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 
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